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The Liberal Tradition 


Ww‘ have come to the close of a year in which Europe 
; has achieved an astounding crescendo of aggres- 
sion, revolutionary violence and ideological double-dealing. 
We cannot suppose that the forces which brought it 
about have spent their fury or that the Maginot Line 
and the Channel offer a permanent cordon sanitaire. We 
stand on the edge of chaos. How shall we emerge? 
In the past, our measure of isolation has conditioned 
our particular political réle in the European comity. The 
storms of revolution, sweeping out from the Continent, 
tended to lose some of their force after the rigours of a 
Channel crossing. The milder atmosphere of Britain 
tempered the impact of new ideas on old institutions 
and the peaceful evolution of new political systems became 
possible. Nor did the process end with the achievement of 
new institutions. The experiments worked out in Britain 
have—more fully than any ideology—proved to be 

articles for export.” In exchange for the original stimulus 
we have returned a finished product, often to the very 
centres of former revolution, a process which reached its 

iminating point in the nineteenth century when the in- 
stitutions of liberal democracy, Britain’s response to the 
overwhelming challenge of the industrial and scientific 
revolutions, became the common currency of progressive 
reform throughout the world. 

It is just possible that this latest effort will prove our 
last, for the revolutions which it was designed to meet have 
largely destroyed that preoraptical isolation upon which 
some at least of our habits of political compromise were 
based. a have drawn us —— a 
y closely than any strictly tinenta 
State and, in confirmation of the possibility, there are few 


a world still living under the Victorian dispensation, which 
palpably it is not. Once more Britain must face and take 
up the challenge of new ideas, and it is a sorry com- 
mentary on her loss of isolation that for the last decade 
or so she has tended more and more to answer the challenge 
not in terms of her own tradition but in the vocabulary of 
the revolutionaries themselves. 

To the Left, the spearhead of opposition has taken over, 
more or less uncritically, the Marxist creed. The political 
upheavals on the Continent and the political structure of 
this country have alike been thrust into a strait-waistcoat 
of dogmatic thought, and the whole conception of Britain 
possessing a separate tradition is obscured by the univer- 
sality of the Marxian categories; capitalism is capitalism 
the world over, and local variants must in the interest of 
orthodoxy conform to type. With the Bolshevist Revolution 
there entered a new element of rigidity. What the dialecti- 
cal method had been and still was to thought, the infalli- 
bility of Russia became to practice. It is true that the 
Communist Party proper remained a minute and negligible 
fraction of the community, yet the success of such institu- 
tions as the Left Book Club illustrated the extent to which 
admiration for and belief in Russia and loose acceptance 
of the Marxian categories had become general. 

If the Right, by reason of its distrust for intellectual 
activity, has been spared the rigidities of dogma, it sins in 
the opposite sense of drifting more and more into an un- 
critical conservatism. The tradition of Tory democracy 
is moribund. The possessing classes’ instinct for self- 
preservation masquerades as the “defence of the social 
order,” and even here, though the order they wish to pre- 
serve is necessarily British, the same tendency to look 
abroad is apparent in the readiness to see Bolshevism be- 
hind every lamp-post, to forgive almost any villainy to 
an anti-Communist. This is not to say that the Right 
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have become Fascists. They are good democrats provided 
there is no threat to the status quo-{under which they 
profit); but tenderness for Fascist restorers of order in 
foreign countries might, in changed circumstances, lead to 
something other than democracy at home. Britain has 
certainly been anything but revolutionary during the last 
two decades, but this fact does not mask the other, that 
when men have thought of alternatives to existing institu- 
tions, it has been in terms of foreign revolutionary experi- 
ments—to Left or Right. 

To-day, when Hitler’s pact with Russia has taken the 


ground from under his anti-Communist pretence and. 


Stalin’s invasion of Finland has provided a pretty prob- 
lem for those to whom imperialist war is only conceivable 
under capitalism, political thinkers are given an unrivalled 
opportunity to be rid of their Continental fixations. We 
have the chance to break away from the mortmain of 
ideology and return to our secular British tradition. 
Liberalism, our last great and successful political experi- 
ment, is not a bad point of departure. 

The principles of Liberalism were not original. The 
dignity and liberty of the human person, the rule of law 
as the basis of+sdciety and the subordination of Govern- 
ment both to law and to the purposes of the citizen were 
inherent in Europe’s Christian tradition. So, too, were the 
respect for reason and the belief in objective truth under- 
lined by Renaissance and Enlightenment and completed 
(through them) by a deep intellectual curiosity and a 
passion for science. What was new in Liberalism was the 
desire to see these principles translated into terms of social 
fact and actual government, to see in practice the principles 
long accepted in theory. There is much to be said for the 
view that Liberalism was not so much a theory as a new 
energy of mind and heart. Yet, since it was a philosophy 
of action, it depended enormously on the social stuff upon 
which it had to work. The process of expressing Liberal 
thought in appropriate institutions was conditioned 
through and through by pre-existing political forms, the 
more sO as it was accomplished in this country without 
any revolutionary break. The authoritarian and absolutist 
character of the pre-Liberal State made it inevitable that 
Liberalism’s conception of liberty, however positive in 
content, should take negative forms, freedom from, not 
freedom to. The general tendency was to limit as far as 
possible the interventions of the State, and nowhere more 
than in the sphere of commercial enterprise where restric- 
tions had formerly been most severe. It is hard to realise 
now that the cry “each man has a right to do what he 
will with his own” was in its day a cry of self-defence. 

The point must be stressed, for here surely is the reason 
for failure. All the other achievements of Liberalism— 
self-government (locally and nationally), legal reform, uni- 
versal education, international co-operation—have all 
been brought down because of the incompleteness of 
economic Liberalism. The Liberals of the early nineteenth 
century cannot be blamed because they did not foresee that 
the failure of free enterprise to cure the evil of social in- 
equality would come, for a good half of the voters, to out- 
weigh all its successes. Still less could they have foreseen 
that a time would come when the relief of unemployment 
would become a more important object of public policy 
than the increase of production, and when the yoters would 
command the State to intervene in industry in order to 
control the trade cycle. It is our heavy responsibility to 
have continued to apply the economic expedients of 
Victorian Liberalism to a situation so changed that they 
have come to be almost the negation of the principles 
from which they were originally derived. No one has 
improved on Mill’s “The liberty of each limited by 
the like liberty of all.” The early Liberals thought the 
wae hak be Sa It is our disaster that we 

ve clung to that belief long after it has become - 
strably false. : oe 

Now if this analysis is correct it follows that in any 
reconsideration of our Liberal tradition we are faced with 
a dual problem. On the one hand, are its principles valid? 
And, if so, how can we apply them to the social stuff of 
our industrialised, urbanised twenticth-century society ? 
Nineteenth-century Liberals were secure about their in- 
herited principles. We are not so fortunate to-day. His- 
torical and anthropological research has weakened the hold 
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of historical Christianity; the new physics has shattered 
the comfortable, measurable Newtonian universe; Freud 
has thrown doubt on the sovereign reason; the dialectica] 
method has reduced law, science, the processes of thought 
themselves to the blind interplay of economic forces. Hitler 
and Marx are alike in revolt against the tradition of 
Western culture; “class statistics” would have been as 
incomprehensible a century ago as “ racial justice.” From 
this welter of relativism only one thing emerges—force. 
The ruthlessness of the new creeds is no coincidence. 

It follows that in restating the principles of Liberalism 
we are reaflirming our faith in the spiritual and intellectual 
tradition of the West. Again it is no irrelevance that the 
semi-alliance of the two Totalitarianisms has evoked a 
counter-movement of alliance and reconciliation among 
men of faith. “ The restoration of a Christian order” js 
something more than a parrot cry. It springs to-day from a 
clearer vision of Europe’s need and danger than would have 
been possible in the self-evident atmosphere of last 
century. The appointment of an envoy by the head of the 
United States of America, largest and most modern 
Western State, to assist the Pope, head of the oldest 
Western institution, in the task of restoring peace and a 
Christian order is a remarkable outward sign of the new 
attention to principle. Yet it has its dangers. In periods of 
social jeopardy, panaceas flourish—Douglas Credit, British 
Israel, the extremer forms of Federal Union. The hall- 
mark of panaceas is not so much the universality of the 
cure they offer, but its simplicity and its automatic nature. 
The principle is that of a slot machine. Nothing could be 
more disastrous than to use Christianity, Liberalism or any 
other valid set of principles in this glib sense. We shall 
not exorcise the evils of our social system by talking 
about a Liberal Christian order or elaborating its abstract 
principles. Let us admit that Liberalism could have 
flourished only in the traditional culture of the West; the 
task of its re-adaptation to contemporary social fact 
remains. 

The weakness of Liberalism lay primarily in its failure 
to assist the community to control its unruly economic 
environment. In reaction to the negative conception of the 
State’s réle, the pendulum has swung to the bureaucratic 
Leviathan of the modern revolutions. The growing com- 
plexity of industrial society made the existence of some 
such bureaucracy inevitable, but by assuming the negative 
functions of government and thus denying the necessity 
for fixing frontiers to the State’s activity, we have failed 
to set up limits to its encroachments. It does not follow, 
however, that no such limits can be set or that a revised 
Liberalism cannot provide a criterion. A new Declaration 
of the Rights of Man (in practical form, shall we say an 
extension to majorities of the post-war Minorities 
Treaties?) might reassert the frontiers beyond which the 
human person is inviolable. The application of such a 
Declaration to property is obvious enough. The one-sided 
ownership of Jaisser faire led, first, to the one-sided 
selon of ownership in Communism, to the principle Zz 
Ww. nobody owns anything, everybody owns everythin 
—at best a non sequitur, at worst jabberwocky—and ult- 
mately to the Communist or Fascist Leviathan where the 
community itself becomes the private property of the 
bureaucrats. This fixation on ownership—capitalists and 
Marxists are equally “ men of property” in this sense— 
has led to a vast confusion between ownership and use, 
between ownership and control. The preoccupation with 
the extremes of absolute ownership and absolute abolition 
has obscured a hundred intermediate possibilities of 
private organisation under public supervision—which, if 
the experience of the Western fringe of Europe 1s any 
guide—gives far more hope of better social conditions 
than any bureaucratic extremism. 

Here a whole uncharted field lies open both to the 
political student and the man of affairs if they will come 
to it, shedding their ideological or instinctive prejudices. 
The present discredit of both extremes offers just such *t 
opportunity. Nor should we be in doubt as to the results 0 
letting it slip. If we in Great Britain do not retumn to the 
réle of pathfinder, the alternative is the totalitarian jungle. 
If we fail, the European tradition may well go with us 
and with it the two-thousand-year effort to build up 4 
society on liberty, equality, fraternity, reason and law. 
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The Boom We 


HAT would have happened to the state of trade 

if war had not out at the beginning of 
September? It is an interesting speculation. Aul through 
the summer the trend of economic activity in Great Britain 
was quite sharply upwards and in many industries the 
limits of capacity were being reached. ‘The United States 
was emerging from one of its periodic attacks of doubtful- 
ness and in France the improvement was more consistent 
and regular than at any time since the onset of the Great 
Depression. For once the three great free-economy coun- 
tries were all pulling together. Would it have lasted? 
Should we by now have been approaching a boom? Or was 
the improvement so completely based on preparation for 
war that another autumn crisis without war would have led 
to a rapid change in trend? It is impossible not to feel 
a certain resentment that Hitler should have chosen a 
moment so crucially interesting to the student of the trade 


cle for the beginning of his war. 

The behaviour of the trade cycle since 1937 has been 
quite contrary to the textbook. It is true that a very good 
case could be, and was, made out for the probability of a 
cyclical recession in Great Britain, where the upward 
movement had gone on very rapidly for a very long time. 
But though this recession in Great Britain arrived in the 
autumn of 1937, it was extremely moderate and short- 
lived and seemed to be derived more from external sources 
than from those internal developments on which the 
prophecies of a recession were founded. And in the United 
States, where there seemed to be little a priori reason to 
expect any reversal in a recovery movement which had not 
yet carried the level of activity back to normal, there was 
a recession of astonishing sharpness. Unlike other cyclical 
movements, the events of 1937 are difficult to explain even 
in retrospect; they prescnt a fascinating clinical exercise 
for the economic diagnostician. 

But if the recession of 1937 presents its problems, so 
does the fact that it stopped in 1938 almost as suddenly as 
it came. For several months the ominous parallel with 
1930 could be drawn, and to the fearful another Great 

ion seemed to be in sight. But in the summer of 
1938 (unlike the summer of 1930) the oe co 
ment stopped and “ re-recovery ” began. explanation 
of this reversal is the central theme of the eighth annual 
edition of the of Nations’ “ World Economic 
Survey,”* which covers the period July, 1938-June, 1939. 
This year’s “ Survey,” like its immediate predecessor, is 
the work of Mr J. E. Meade, and no more need be said 
of its quality than that it admirably maintains the usual 
standard of excellence. In it the reader will find not merely 
all the data that he needs to follow the economic events of 
the year under review, but a mass of information on topics 
going far outside the boundaries of any twelvemonth. 
(Two of these wider topics deserve special mention: Mr 
Meade has collected in one table the estimates of the 
National Incomes of 26 countries from 1929 to 1938; 
and his chapter on population trends is an admirable com- 
pendium of the available statistics.) 

So far as the European nations are concerned, there is 
an adequate explanation of the “ re-recovery” of 1938 
ready to hand. Activity was stimulated by the rapidly 
Crt o eerniica ‘peogrammes—and it is no 

ction of this statement that activity in Germany, 

the first and fastest re-armer, failed to advance in 1938 
earlier years, since the limit was set in 
ive capacity of the national 
there can be little doubt 

that re-armament increasingly dominated the national 
economies in the twelve or fifteen months before the 
actual outbreak of war. Yet there are some puzzling factors 





. *“ World Economic Survey, Eighth Year, 1938-39.” Pub- 
pshed by the Economic Intel Service of the League of 
ations. (London) Allen and Unwin. 247 pages. 6s. net. 
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Left Behind Us 


about even this apparently obvious chain of causation. For 
example, the amounts spent on re-armament in Great 
Britain, though large alongside the yield of income tax, 
were, at that time, small relative to the National Income. 
In the financial year 1938-39, for example, the total of 
defence expenditure was £382 millions, of which about 
£260 millions (roughly 5 per cent. of the National 
Income) can be regarded as in excess of the normal level, 
and only £128 millions (24 per cent. of the National 
Income) was borrowed. Is it safe to assume that Govern- 
ment expenditure of £128 millions more than revenue 
is enough to reverse an incipient slump? Would the 
effect be the same if the money were spent on some- 
thing useful, like roads and houses, instead of on 
bombers and machine guns? Perhaps these would 
be unduly rash assumptions. For we do not even 
know for certain that it was the re-armament programme 
that rescued Britain from a slump. There is a certain 
amount of evidence—the remarkable persistence of heavy 
consumption and the slowness of the building decline— 
for the view that the slump was never, after all, a very 
serious threat. And even if we accept the common assump- 
tion that it was re-armament that reversed the trend, we 
must bear in mind, before we draw parallels for future 
use, that the programme was in being before the reces- 
sion began and was continually increasing all the time. 
A deficit of £128 millions might be utterly insufficient 
at a later stage of depression. 

The deficit argument seems, at first sight, much 
stronger in the United States. The recession was at its 
sharpest there; spending and lending were deliberately 
adopted as remedies; and the tide duly turned. But even 
here there are doubts that must be voiced. If the 1937 
recession in America was, as it may well have been, more 
in the nature of a market panic or buying strike than 
a fundamental industrial depression, then it could be 
expected to cure itself after a short interval. And if the 
“re-recovery ” of 1938-39 is really a triumph for the 
public works idea, why is it that the American economy 
has since appeared to be struck with paralysis after each 
small advance? 

These questions, thanks to the war, must remain un- 
answered, After the Armistice there will, unfortunately, 
be plenty of opportunities for testing trade cycle cures. 
The only lesson that emerges with any approach to cer- 
tainty from the experience of the last two years is that 
re-armament is the only form of public works that can 
always be counted on to do its economic duty—and that 
lesson will hardly be appropriate to a world that will be 
seeking to disarm. 


Reprinted from The Economist 
The articles on 


THE ECONOMIC FRONT 


(The Scale of the War; The Controllers; Price Policy; Living 

on our Fat; The Stimalaticn eet The Crying Need for 
icy 

published in the issue of December 9th have been 

reprinted as a 16-page pamphlet, and are now available 


PRICE 6d 


The figures appearing in the issue of December 16th 
giving a statistical survey of the most important facts of 


THE ECONOMIC ALIGNMENT 


of the Nations have also been reprinted, on a single 
sheet, in a form suitable for permanent reference 


PRICE 6d 
Tue Economist, 8 Bouverte Sr., Lonpon, E.C.4 
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Japan’s Dilemma 


LTHOUGH Japan has announced her neutrality in the 
A present conflict, she has not thereby evaded a serious 
crisis in her conduct of foreign affairs. Its root is naturally 
the war in China and it is largely a dilemma of choice. 
Japan must go forward. In the last three years her bud- 
getary expenditure has sprung from 5 to over 10 milliard 
yen and each year an increasing proportion has had to be 
covered by loan (3,033 million yen in 1937-38, as against 
an estimated 5,400 millions in the coming year). Sixty- 
four per cent. of the Budget is earmarked for military 
purposes and obviously such staggering expenditure cannot 
be combined with a policy of marking time. The greater 
the pressure—and the degree of internal friction and dis- 
satisfaction embodied in the present Party truce against 
the Government is a measure of that pressure—the 
greater must be the Japanese effort to close the “ China 
incident ” and move from conquest to exploitation. 

In two years’ warfare, however, Japan has proved her 
inability to defeat the Chinese without outside support. 
She must associate herself with another Power or Powers 
but her choice is strictly limited to the revolutionary 
grouping of Russia and Germany on the one hand and on 
the other to the conservative West. The dilemma arises 
because an association with either group offers Japan little 
hope of achieving the end for which in the first place she 
went to war. 

Her aim was a compound of patriotic nationalism and 
stern economic fact. Japan felt conscious of her imperial 
destiny long before she transformed herself into an indus- 
trial state. Since then, however, certain economic considera- 
tions have appeared to reinforce the original imperialist 
urge. Japan’s economy has been largely based on 
the differential advantage (over against the West) of a 
great, disciplined and frugal labour force; so far this has 
compensated her for her lack of essential raw materials. If, 
however, China, with her excellent supplies of coking coal, 
iron ore and lighter metals, coupled with a labour force 
even vaster and even more frugal, were to enter the field 
against Japan, her precarious economic structure would be 
shattered and with it Great Powerhood. Thus when the 
persistence of General Chiang-kai-shek in overcoming in- 
ternal faction and the assistance given by the West in 
restoring order to China’s finances had given the country 
two pre-conditions of industrial development—national 
order and economic stability—Japan had either to accept 
the loss of her differential advantage or to strike. 

In 1937 three obstacles stood in Japan’s “ Imperial 
Way.” The truce between General Chiang-kai-shek and 
the Communists enabled China to meet the shock of 
invasion in a united front; the hostile attitude of Russia 
helped both to supply the Chinese and also to draw off 
the pick of the Japanese Army to watch the Manchurian 
frontier; and, finally, there was the problem of the 
Western Powers, whose trade with and investments in 
China offered an apparently insuperable obstacle to the 
creation of a purely Japanese economic bloc in East Asia. 
For two and a half years, therefore, Japan has been fight- 
ing on three fronts. By all the normal rules of war China is 
defeated, but she refuses resolutely to accept defeat. 

ent is carried on at ing, lifelines are 
ee out across the — aoe to Russia, Burma and 
o-China, a new system of light industry organised, an 
expanding Chinese army built up. In the Toosas . 
areas, Japan’s attempts to organise her conquests—in the 
political sphere by setting up puppet governments, in the 
ae field by establishing a new currency—have been 
ures. 

Japan’s anti-Soviet policy did not only consist in 
conflict on the Mongol frontier. By associating herself 
with the Anti-Comintern bloc in Europe, she sought diplo- 
matic support with a possibility of more concrete assist- 
ance. Her link with Germany and Italy also served her 
Purposes on the third front, against the West. Friction 


between a at pane ares the Concessions devel- 
0 on e es wi ritain’s wing estrange- 
Oe or ae dle toeeen ee eee When ote a 
fall of Prague, Britain opened negotiations with Russia, 
the ring was complete. In a potential conflict, Japan might 
count on the immobilising of the British Fleet in the 
North Sea and the Mediterranean, while Russian action 
could be countered by a German advance to the East. 
In the summer, therefore, Japan’s determination to drive 
Britain from China came to a head in the blockading of 
Tientsin. Extremists were clamouring for a hard and fast 
military alliance with the Axis and war with Britain. When 
on August 24th news of the Russo-German agreement 
shattered two years’ patient diplomacy, the Cabinet’s 
immediate resignation was an apt symbol of Japan’s 


y: 

Now that the whole promising Anti-Comintern policy 
has been betrayed, Japan’s freedom of movement is by 
so much reduced; yet the necessity of seeking outside 
support in the struggle with China remains as urgent as 
ever. Therefore, unless the next few months produce a 
new series of international transformation acts, two courses 
only appear open to Japan. She may on the one hand 
come to an agreement with Russia. There is a truce in 
Manchuria, and although rumours of a Non-Aggression 
Pact have so far been denied, negotiations for a new 
commercial treaty were definitely announced on Novem- 
ber 24th and are to open in Tokyo on January 10th. 
More revealing are the rts coming from China. The 
possibility of a Russo-Japanese rapprochement is a 
serious embarrassment to General Chiang-kai-shek. It 
is not merely a question of the loss of Soviet supplies 
or of Japan’s military preoccupations on the Man- 
churian frontier. Internally the position is much graver. 
Russia’s fear of Japan was the motive force behind the 
Communist truce with General Chiang. The United Front 
in the East (as in the West) was largely dictated by the 
Soviet’s strategic needs. If Russia now reaches an under- 
standing with Japan, the Ci.inese Communist Party may 
receive new marching orders and there are signs that they 
have already done so. They appear to be demanding more 
complete control in the frontier districts in order to 
establish a species of imperium in imperio on the Inner 
Mongolian frontier. Russia’s way is clear. She can either 
prevail on General Chiang to permit greater liberty to the 
Communists as a price of her support or transfer her 
support directly to them, establishing Soviet states in Sin- 
kiang, Inner Mongolia, Shansi, Kansu, and Szechuan, 
leaving it to Japan to conquer the rest. Japan, in her 
turn, with Soviet complaisance secured and 
Chiang’s resistance broken by the disaffection of the 
Communists, will then, it is argued, be in a position to 
make a final military effort to finish the compaign, set up 
a central government under Mr Wang-ching-wei, and tum 
to the exploitation of her conquest. 

There are, however, corresponding disadvantages. If 
Russia establishes a ring of satellite states on the very 
fringe of Japan’s precarious conquests, how long is she 
likely to resist the temptation of China’s agricultural and 
industrial riches? The policing of China alone will drain 
Japan’s resources; how much more so if she has also to 
maintain a vast frontier force. Russia’s attack on Finland 
suggests a type of imperialism applicable in the East as 
in the West. The extremists in Tokyo have been signifi- 
cantly silent since November 30th. Moreover, the “ final 
military effort” begs the whole question of the West. A 
pact with Russia does not solve the problem of Tientsin. 
Even if a move towards Russia were to break Chinas 
resistance, Japan would still have to deal with Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Great Britain’s insistence during the Tokyo talks that 
currency and other general problems could only be 
settled in co-operation with other interested Powers, the 
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United States’ denunciation on July 26th of the 1911 
Commercial Agreement and the American Ambassador’s 
more recent attack on the whole Japanese conception of 
a “new Asiatic order,” are clear evidence that there 
exists a certain minimum basis of co-operation between 
the Western Powers, and that they will work together 
rather than compromise their rights. A move towards 
Russia on Japan’s part would exhaust still further Japan’s 
very limited capital of sympathy in the United States and 
she dare not risk reprisals for they could be almost 
immediately effective. 

Japan is deficient in the main materials of modern 
heavy aes ane therefore of war. In spite of the big 
advances she made in her trade with the yen-bloc of 
Manchuria and North China (three-sevenths of Japan’s 
imports are now supplied by yen-bloc countries) they can- 
not supply such essential goods as petrol, iron and machin- 
ery and, in 1937, 54.2 per cent. of Japan’s essential war 
materials came from the U.S.A. and 17.5 from the British 
Empire. The six months’ grace on the U.S. commercial 
treaty will run out in a month, and Japan cannot 
envisage the possibility of a boycott. The government 
which succeeded Baron Hiranuma on August 29th is de- 
cidedly more moderate, and Admiral Nomura, the new 
Foreign Minister, is an acknowledged friend of the United 
States. The recent pledge to reopen the Yangtse to the 
merchant shipping of other nations, although it is obviously 
connected with the desire to secure a new American treaty, 
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may also be counted as a gesture of good will. There is 
thus at least a countervailing possibility that counsels of 
moderation will prevail, and a settlement in China be 
sought on the basis of accommodation with the Chinese 
Nationalists and with the West. 

Yet—and this is the root of the dilemma—this second 
course is hardly less hazardous than the first. Japan has 
bled herself white in two years’ inconclusive warfare. Her 
industrial structure is strained to breaking point, her re- 
serves depleted, her wealth squandered, her whole economy 
thrown out of gear. Even the political structure shows signs 
of strain. After seven years’ subservience to non-party gov- 
ernments largely composed of military nominees, the tradi- 
tional parties are showing signs of fight—a highly signifi- 
cant turn of events among people as well drilled in loyalty 
as the Japanese. Can Japan afford to abandon an effort 
which has cost so much? And can she pretend that agree- 
ment and co-operation with the West falls far short of 
abandonment? Her material poverty is such that in the 
post-war race to re-stock and develop China she must fall 
behind. Even though a prolonged war put Great Britain 
out of the running, it is by the industrial giants of the 
U.S.A. and just possibly the U.S.S.R. that Japan will be 
outclassed. 

This then is the unhappy dilemma. For the time being, 
Japan is not committed to either course, but she cannot 
evade the choice. For the sake of China, we can only 
hope that she will choose the second. 


Entertainment in Wartime 


NATION at war cannot live as it does in peacetime. 

It must work harder and play less. Its resources of 
men, materials and money must increasingly be turned 
over to war purposes. People must pay more in taxes, save 
more for Government loans and spend less on goods and 
services which are not essential. At first glance, the enter- 
tainments industry may appear to single itself out for 
cutting down in wartime. Plays, films and football matches. 
for example, can hardly be held to be as necessary as food, 
clothing, shelter and munitions. Moreover, in this war 
there is an added reason for cutting down public enter- 
tainments in the fact that the possibility of air raids makes 
it unwise for large numbers of people to congregate 
together. 

In the early weeks of the war, indeed, entertainments 
did suffer very badly, and there is still distress. A series 
of civil defence measures either compelled theatres and 
cinemas to close down or, by precautions like the black-out 
and restrictions on transport, made it difficult for people to 
get about. The unemployment figures show how hard 
entertainment was hit. In August, at any time a slack 
season for the industry, some 19,000 out of a total insured 
labour force of 150,000-odd were unemployed. By Sep- 
tember 11th, only a week after war began, the number out 
of work had risen to nearly 45,000, not far short of a third 
of those insured s normally engaged in entertain- 
ments and sport; on October 16th the total still exceeded 
40,000; on November 13th it was 37,500. 

This was not deliberate war policy. The idle workers in 
the industry were not being absorbed by more important 
national duties, and the public were being deprived for- 
ane of the recreation which, because of the — 
s imposed u them by wartime conditions, they 
needed more ange di . 

Tt is not possible to look in detail at the entire enter- 
tainments industry. The industry is made up of many 
branches, and it is not organised. Precise facts and figures 
are hard to come by. But it is possible to look at what has 
happened to one or two of the main branches of enter- 
tainment. The theatre, the cinema, dancing and music 

excellent examples. 
and October nine-tenths of all stage 
selene — out of work. Then London comedies and 
: P: costing, say, £2,000 to put on, began to tour 
in the provinces, where the defence tan on shows was not 
So complete as in the capital. Only the larger musical 


shows, costing perhaps £10,000 to produce, were too 
expensive to follow suit. The provincial theatre came to 
life again. This week practically every provincial house is 
open. The pantomime season is well started; and it is even 
being claimed that this Christmas more are at work in the 
profession in the provinces than at any time over the last 
two years—which were very depressed. 

London is different. Evacuation, the black-out and 
special regulations for Central London make the problem 
more difficult, though there has been a marked increase in 
London’s theatrical activity in recent weeks. At Christmas, 
1937, 37 London theatres employed 1,026 artistes—as a 
rule three other operatives are employed for every two 
artistes. At Christmas, 1938, 35 theatres employed 
910 artistes. Last week 25 theatres were using only 490 
artistes; the average size of cast has shrunk from 
26 artistes last Christmas to under 20 now. Even so, there 
has undoubtedly been an improvement. On November 18th 
only 13 London theatres were open, employing a mere 226 
artistes. 

There is still severe unemployment in London. 
Minimum rates of pay (£3 per week for actors and £4 for 
chorus singers) have not been cut, but the higher salaries 
have fallen throughout the country, often being paid now 
on the so-called commonwealth system, i.e. a percentage 
of box-office takings. Young actors between 23 and 30 years 
of age, thrown out of work by the war, are not yet wanted 
for the Services, But, even so, the stage has improved even 
in London, and in the provinces a period of relative pros- 
perity has set in. 

The chances of a theatrical boom like the last war’s are 
slender. Taxes and theatrical rents are too high. The 
prospect of serious interference by air aids cannot be ruled 
out. The immediate problem is to keep things going when 
the present holiday boomlet is over. Meanwhile, many 
artistes are at work in entertaining the troops. The profits 
of the Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes (NAAFI), 
which provide canteens, etc., for the Services, are used to 
finance this. The Entertainments National Service Asso- 
ciation (ENSA) organises the shows. On September 25th, 
NAAFI through ENSA sent twelve concert parties to 
camps in England and six companies of 80 artistes in all 
are now in France giving straight plays, variety and concert 
parties. Altogether 1,200 professional artistes are at work 
for NAAFI; another 200 are employed in bands and 
orchestras; and pay is at standard contract rates. 
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As the Forces grow the number employed in entertain- 
ing the troops will increase as well. But it cannot possibly 
increase enough to affect appreciably the economic pros- 
pects of the theatrical profession. Those prospects depend 
upon the demand for entertainment — civilians. If 
the people have the money to spend, and if they are not 
unduly hampered or immobilised by defence restrictions, 
the recent improvement in the fortunes of the stage should 
be maintained and even considerably extended. — 

In the film industry, as on the stage, conditions have 
been worse in London than in the provinces. Cinemas 
have not on the whole suffered so badly as theatres. On 
an average, exhibitors in the provinces are experiencing 
perhaps a 10 per cent. fall in their total takings—offset 
to some slight extent by savings in advertisement and other 
outlay. Cinema-going is a fixed habit, more fixed and 
more widely diffused among the bulk of the population 
than theatre-going. As long as people can afford it, even 
barely, they will go to the pictures. So far, cinema prices 
have, in effect, come down. They. have remained the 
same while most other prices have gone up. Provided 
these prices are not drastically raised, cinema attendances 
at the rate of everyone once a fortnight may be kept up— 
now that all the cinemas are open again. 

The difficulty here is not demand but supply. It may 
well be that fewer films—and these of lower quality—will 
be available to exhibit as the war goes on. Runs at cinemas 
might then be lengthened, and aggregate attendances 
would tend to fall off. Film production was declining be- 
fore the war started. In the year up to the end of last 
March, 150 fewer British long films and 100 fewer foreign 
long films were registered in this country than in the 
previous year. World conditions and the closing of 
European markets had discouraged American producers, 
and since the film slump of 1937 four-fifths of British 
production has been idle. It is reckoned that 600 long 
films are needed every year to satisfy the British market, 
and a recent estimate claims that when the year ends next 
March the total number made available in the twelve 
months will be 438—nearly 170 short of requirements. 

Some production is dragging on in British studios. The 
Films Act, which protects home film production by a 
system of quotas, is to be kept in being, after a bitter con- 
troversy, for at least another three months. Meanwhile, 
American companies cannot expect more than 50 per cent. 
of their gross British revenues—about $17,500.000 a year 
at the most. They have agreed not to restrict film exports 
to Britain, and not to raise their rentals. Nevertheless, it 
is difficult to see how the freezing of 50 per cent. of their 
credits can fail to result in their sending us fewer films, 
or ones of poorer quality. And even if the supply of films 
equals that of April-September, 1939 (192 long films im- 
ported), there will be a serious s 

The solution may lie in the utilisation of the frozen 
American credits for the production of films in this 
country to be distributed by American facilities through- 
out the whole English-speaking world, and beyond it. The 
home population here is going to need a sufficient supply 
of films to keep up its spirits. Films from this country 
at the present time may have unusual interest for America 


Defence 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 
Postponement of Enactments (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 


Postpones the operation of three Acts, which would in the 
ordinary course have come into operation on January Ist, to a 
date prescribed in — case 7 Order-in-Council. The Acts 
concerned are: ption of Children (Regulation) Act, 
sonia (Scotland) Act, and House to House coun i 


DEPARTMENTAL ORDERS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Air Raid Precautions. (December 4th)—Local authorities 
authorised to compensate any of 700,000 reserve part-time 
civil defence volunteers for loss of remunerative time up to 
10s. per day for men and 7s. per day for women. Government 
will in turn reimburse local authorities. (December 7th)— 
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and the rest of the world. It is urgent, moreover, in thi 
war that good films in support (explicitly or implicitly) o 
the democratic cause should counteract totalitarian Propa- 
ganda in all countries. Little has yet been done with this 
weapon. The Ministry of Information gave Mr Korda 
production and distribution facilities for “The Lion has 
Wings” in return for 50 per cent. of the profits, and it 
may do as much again for a film about the Navy. It js 
also producing twelve short films. The British Counci! 
hopes to spend £100,000 next year supplying films ¢x- 
pressive of British life to neutrals, some 20 per cent. of 
which sum may be spent on production. 

These are useful beginnings, but they are small, The 
great handicap of British film production has been its lack 
of capital. Its products have not yet appreciably reached 
the huge American audiences (about 80,000,000 tickets 
are there sold each week, compared with not more than 
25,000,000 in the United Kingdom and Ireland). The use 
of American capital to production in Britain, with an eve 
on these audiences, as well as on those of Britain and the 
Empire, has already been successful in a small way, and 
it has increased the prestige of British production. The 
credits made available now by the exigencies of the war 
may accelerate this development. 

Thus the outlook for cinemas, like that for theatres, is 
still unsettled. The public will go to the pictures as long 
as they can afford it and as long as there are sufficient 
good films to see. The same is true—to take a third illus- 
tration from quite another field of entertainment—of 
dancing. 

In an interesting study (shortly to be published) of the 
effects of the war on the people, the research organisa- 
tion Mass Observation (run by Messrs Harrisson and 
Madge) pay special attention to the réle of dancing. They 
suggest that it will increase its hold, and they forecast th 11 
jazz music, which came and largely still comes fren 
America, will be naturalised during the war. More than 
ever it will be made in Britain and, they suggest, since 
jazz music, like films, is a potent form of propaganda in 
other countries, the home-made article may have an im- 
portant part to play in one sector of the war itself. 

There is much more that could be said about wartime 
entertainment—about the reversion of British radio to a 
single programme, about the parlous plight of unem- 
ployed musicians and orchestras, and about the meagre 
crowds and the unreal atmosphere of the ersatz profes- 
sional football matches in the wartime regional competi- 
tions. It would take too much space to say it. But three 
things do emerge from any examination of the enter- 
tainments industry under present conditions. In the first 
place, it is, so far, A.R.P. entirely and not reduced real 
purchasing power at all that has cut the industry down so 
sharply. In the second, despite the fact that tens of thou- 
sands of entertainers are still out of work, a more pros- 
perous tide has been flowing steadily in for several weeks. 
In the third, the likelihood is that this tide will rise near 
to flood next year if the cost of entertainments does not 
increase unduly. The demand is there. Only when re- 
sources can no longer be spared to carry it on can the sac- 
rifice of popular entertainments be seriously contemplated. 


Measures 


Dances may continue after 11 p.m. except in the West End of 
London; but Chief Constables may forbid holding of dances 
in premises which would be particularly dangerous in an air 
raid. (December 14th)—Announced that Order would be 
made permitting low intensity street lighting in all areas 
except East and South-East Coasts. (December 17th)—Order 
announced permitting lights on street stalls for Christmas 
shopping. 

Controlled Commodities. (December 15th)—Orders made 
introducing new maximum prices for ungraded farmers 
clips, and requisitioning wool still owned by farmers. 
(December 18th)—Order consolidating all previous Orders 
governing non-ferrous metals, fixing new scales of maximum 
Prices and setting out circumstances in which maxima my 
be varied for special lots. 
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= parents visiting evacuated chil 5 
rates for F’December 3rd)—Introduction of full control of 
marketing of live-stock and distribution of home-killed meat 
postponed until January by Order. (December 11th)—Un- 
official rationing of sugar by retailers to registered customers 
commenced—rate 1 Ib. per head per week. (December 13th)— 
Announced that maximum and minimum prices for ware 
potatoes of the: 1939 crop will be fixed to cover the remainder 
of the season. (December 15th)—Powers of Potato Marketing 
Board to be taken over by Ministry of Food on December 


20th. 

ud, (December 2nd)—Rise in prices of all grades of pool 
paraffin, Diesel oil and white spirit. (December 7th)—Rise of 
prices of pool fuel oil, pool Diesel oil (other than for road 
vehicles), pool gas oil and pool bitumen. (December 8th)— 
Soldiers on leave from the B.E.F. permitted to obtain addi- 
tional petrol vouchers for 300 miles of motoring. (December 
11th)}—Introduction announced, as from January Ist, of 
system of petrol distribution to farmers by coupon. 

Labour. (December 10th)—Ministry of Labour and 
National Service to open a register for middle-class unem- 
ployed. (December 15th)—Further changes announced in 
schedule of reserved occupations, affecting members of fire 
salvage corps (limit of reservation reduced from 30 to 18), 
railway workers and technicians. 

Prices. (December 18th)—First Order announced regulat- 
ing prices of goods under Prices of Goods Act. 

Rationing. (December 4th)—Unofficial rationing of bacon 
and butter begins on the recommendation of the Ministry of 
Food. (December 18th)—Troops on leave to be issued with 
authorisation to buy from retailers the same quantities of 
rationed foods as are supplied to registered customers. 


NOTES OF 


The Peril of Complacency.— On January 9th, the 
Prime Minister will open a barnstorming tour of the pro- 
vinces by members of the War Cabinet. On February 24th, 
after his colleagues have been to Glasgow, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Bristol and Cardiff, Mr Chamberlain 
will close the campaign at Birmingham. Presumably the 
Ministerial line in this drive will resemble the pamphlet 
“Assurance of Victory” (H.M. Stationery Office, 3d.), 
which the Ministry of Information put out a few days ago. 
Ministers will certainly do well to take in the terse state- 
ment given there of the Allies’ undoubted material advan- 
tages. The fear is, however,—and it is a very real fear— 
that the Ministers, like the pamphlet, will prove too much. 
It is invaluable to count and measure the economic and 
strategic strength of the Allies—but only as a prelude to 
hrst mobilising and then using that strength. The greatest 
snare for Englishmen is to believe that victory will come 
like manna from heaven if they rest on their laurels and 
live on their fat. 
We do not have to defeat the Nazis on land, but only 
to prevent them from defeating us, If we can succeed in 
doing that, we can rely on our strength in other directions 
to bring them to their knees. 
So the pamphlet. = presumably the ee Ministers. 

it it is not true. It is dangerously untrue. It is wrong to 
think on these lines and doubly wrong to speak in this 
way; and it will be an actual danger to the Allies’ chances 
of victory if it is not realised that vast economic superiority 
is the means to the end of victory in the field, not the 
end itself—and that it is not even superiority if it is not 
Organised, applied and used. Propaganda pamphlets have 
to be confident; but they need not, like this one, be smug. 

We must win. Why bother to fight? ” is its burden. If the 
Ministers echo this theme on their provincial platforms, 
then it will indeed be time to become worried lest we 
— lose the 
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Evacuation, (December 3rd)—First - ame trains at cheap 


Services. (December lst)—All men between ages of 20 and 
23 to register for military service on December 9th. (Decem- 
ber 6th)—First sitting of Appellate Tribunal appointed under 
the National Service (Armed Forces) Act to consider appeals 
from local tribunals concerning registration as conscientious 
objectors. (December 9th)—Re-entry into Royal Navy or 
Royal Marines invited, for the duration of the war, of men 
under the age of 46 who have had previous service. 


Shipping. (December 5th)—Navicert system extended to 
shipments from Brazil, Argentine and Uruguay to Iceland, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, the Netherlands, Belgium and Italy. (December 
9th)—Use by British merchant and other private vessels of 
any other ensign than the Red Ensign discontinued for the 
duration of the war. Naval Commanders-in-Chief of home 
ports authorised to prohibit or restrict the movement of ships 
in all the ports, and their approaches in their command. 
— to be confirmed every seven days by the Admiralty, or 

pse. 

Shops.—Restricted shop window lighting to be permitted 
as an experiment, with a view to helping Christmas shopping. 

Supply.—Ministry announces that, as a matter of urgency, 
area Committees will be set up in nine provincial centres. 

Trade. (December S5th)—Certain categories of iron and 
steel products added to the Free List. (December 10th)— 
Facilities extended for the grant of licences for the importa- 
tion of goods for re-export under bond or on recovery of 
duty. Permission to be given to motorists to use nearside 
headlamps, unmasked, during thick fog. 

Miscellaneous. (December 16th)—Treasury announce that 
January Ist will be observed as a close holiday in all banks 
in England, Wales and Northern Ireland. 


THE WEEK 


scope of the effort needed to overcome it, whether he ‘is 
a Minister or the author of an official pamphlet, is indeed 
doing the enemy’s work. 


* * * 


Laws and Orders.—Not all the innocents were 
slaughtered when Parliament tore up its peace-time pro- 
gramme of legislation on the outbreak of war. Some Bills 
without any warlike or defence implications at all had 
already slipped on to the statute book, and most of these 
enter into force next Monday, New Year’s Day. The 
Criminal Justice Bill, which might have been the land- 
mark of a generation, was set aside. The Adoption of 
Children Act and the House to House Collections Act, 
each intended to put a term to notorious evils and abuses, 


are law but will not operate because of the administrative 


burden they would place upon local authorities. These are 
conspicuous victims of the war. But the survivors are 
scarcely less notable. On January Ist, under the Cancer 
Act, an extended and reorganised cancer service calculated 
to make advanced treatment available in every part of the 
country will formally begin; the Prevention of Fraud 
(Investment) Act will start to operate against bucket shops 
and fraudulent financial practices; an amended Official 
Secrets Act will restore citizens’ right to fair treatmen~ 
and open trial, except in clear cases of treason and 
espionage; an Access to Mountains Act, sadly plucked by 
virtue of the lingering power of the land in Parliament, 
will give Pennine walkers at least the shadow of the /aisser 
passer they have been demanding for something like two 


generations. 


* * * 


The Prices of Goods.—The first Order made under 
the wartime Prices of Goods Act will also come into force 
on January 1st. Retail prices are the chief indicator of the 
war’s effect upon the pockets and tables of ordinary people. 
Profiteers symbolise the domestic horrors of war, and 
the new Act and Order are intended to provide a channel 
of protest and complaint for honest resentment against 
excessive prices. How well the procedure will work is, 
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however, very uncertain. Shopkeepers are afraid that 
frivolous and unmerited complaints may now be lodged in 
great numbers. Shoppers, on the other hand, are afraid 
that, because the Order puts the initiative for legal action 
upon individual customers and sets up quite a complicated 
and lengthy procedure of inquiry, profiteers will seldom 
be molested. Time will tell. Meanwhile a chief problem is 
to learn what the committees of inquiry will regard as a 
fair price in particular cases. The principle is to add to 
the Kae 21st price an additional amount to cover 1n- 
creased costs and expenses since. Some shopkeepers argue 
that unless they are given a free hand to fix these prices 
in relation to the vicissitudes of their entire business the 
new law will bankrupt them. This at least is certainly 
untrue. But it is true that the major blame for rising prices 
is not to be laid on retail shopkeepers, but rather on those 
who stand further in the background and will only be 
reached at second or third hand, if at all, by local com- 
mittees of inquiry. 


* * * 


The Red Army Forced Back.—This week has seen 
the further humiliation of the Red Army in its failure to 
win the boasted lightning victory over Finland. In less 
than a month since the Russian invasion the Finns had 
not only been able to consolidate and hold their main de- 
fensive positions against strenuous and well-maintained 
assaults at many points along their frontier from Petsamo 
on the Arctic Coast to the Karelian Isthmus on the shores 
of the Baltic. They had not only withstood air bombard- 
ment, temporary isolation from the rest of the world (even 
now contact is only partially established), and the dis- 
heartening prospect of having to fight alone. This week 
they have carried the war to the enemy, and at certain 
points are understood even to have penetrated into Russian 
territory. On the Karelian Isthmus the Red Army’s waves 
of assault have been rolled back and the Finnish defensive 
line is still intact; in the far northern sector the invaders 
are reported to have retreated within a defensive position 
based on Petsamo; in the centre of Finland, precisely at 
that point where the Russian attack was most to be feared, 
since if successful it would have cut Finland into two parts, 
the Finns have made a counter-attack which has carried 
them many miles to the east, at considerable cost to the 
enemy in men and equipment. Setting aside the exaggerat- 
ing effects of enthusiasm in the reporting of these Finnish 
counter-attacks, it would seem no more than the bare truth 
to say that the Red Army has been out-manceuvred and 
out-fought. Its great reserves of man-power and equipment 
(though in many ways the equipment of the Russian troops 
seems to be poor and insufficient) have been squandered 
in massive frontal attacks which have taken no account of 
the ground over which they have had to be made. The 
morale of its troops has been subjected to the discourage- 
ment of unsuccessful warfare under climatic conditions of 
extreme severity. It remains to be seen whether that 
morale will hol. 


* * * 
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thousands, but, helpful though these will be, it seems that 
the final decision will turn on material rather than on men 
Several governments have now informed the Secretary- 
General of the League of the ways in which they intend 
to implement their resolution to help Finland; among 
these is the Government of South Africa, which has 
arranged to release to Finland aircraft that had been ear. 
marked for South African defence. South American help 
looks like being as shadowy as its promise was substantial. 
In the U.S.S.R. itself news of the Red Army’s casualties 
appears at last to be leaking out; reports from Moscow and 
Leningrad refer to a widespread feeling of uneasiness; there 
is the usual crop of rumours about changes of personnel 
including this time the report that the Red Army com- 
manders in charge of the Finnish operations will shortly 
be replaced. From the lists of candidates presented and 
duly elected at last week’s general elections, however, the 
Politburo itself seems to be still intact, while no one will 
any longer raise his eyebrows over the shooting of a few 
Russian army officers. And with the eyes of the work 
watching to see how the Soviet regime is taking the strain 
of war, purging has become more difficult than ever to 
dissociate from loss of prestige. If, after its weeks of 
clumsy failure in Finland, the Soviet regime—for the 
regime and Red Army must stand or fall together—is to 
retain any of its carefully acquired prestige, there will have 
to be a swift change in the fortunes of war. And of that 
change there is no present sign. 


* * * 


Collective Insecurity.—Just before the Christmas 
holiday the British, French and German Governments 
received from the President of Panama a statement signed 
by the 21 American Republics protesting against belligerent 
acts in the waters of the Western Hemisphere. The doc- 
trine of the “safety belt”—a line drawn round the 
Americas 300 miles from land, within which no European 
nation would be allowed to fight its enemies—is thus 
carried one step further; though whether it will lead to 
anything more than a waste of time and paper is as hard 
to say as ever. It is a welcome sign of returning realism 
that the Press of the United States should have begun to 
describe the — for the vague and impractical thing 
that it is. If were any real ground for supposing that 
the American nations—and, in effect, that would mean the 
United States alone—intended to patrol their continental 
waters so as to prevent the occurrence of belligerent acts 
by becoming, at need, belligerent themselves, then the 
Allied Admiralties might well see in the project a useful 
means of cutting down their own liabilities. In default of 
that patrol, the whole idea of a safety-belt makes sheer 
nonsense. The more specific plans which the American 
Republics may have in mind concern the internment of 
belligerent warships which seek to refuel or refit im 
American harbours after being in action; but, while 1 
might be technically possible to carry out a joint resolu- 
tion of that kind, it is difficult to see what legal justifice- 
tion could be found for it. There can be no question, at 
least at this stage of world development, of the American 
Republics enjoying an “ inherent right” to enclose a wide 
expanse of sea; for even belligerents, as Lord Lothian 1s 
understogd to have remarked, have rights, and the most 
vital of those rights is to engage the enemy on the high 
seas wherever he may be found. Of all the many projects 
for collective security which the world has listened to 
the past decade the “ safety-belt,” at any rate in its present 
form, has probably the least to recommend it. 


* * * 


The North Sea War.—The safety-first struggle for 
the sea which washes the coasts of all the belligerents sti! 
stands out in the Western War. While the Russians, 
their own Northen War, spent Christmas in bombing 
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futile and inexcusable machine-gunning of the very 
smallest fishing craft shows their attention to detail. It has 
also given rise to new precautions and reprisals by Britain. 
The smaller coastal fry now are not only guarded by aero- 
planes and patrol ships; they are also screened by a new 
minefield running continuously from the Moray Firth to 
South of the Thames Estuary. Moreover, the bombers of 
the British Heligoland security patrol have begun to harry 
still more the seaplanes, warships and patrol boats of the 
enemy. There is still no sign of any sea or air assault. 
These patrol skirmishes are growing in intensity. The 
numbers engaged in the air and on the sea are increasing, 
too. But so far it is purely defensive—on both sides. 


* * * 


Blockade Statistics.—Within the limits assigned to 
it the Ministry of Economic Warfare has achieved a con- 
siderable success, which was illustrated by the graphic 
statistics in which it indulged at the end of last week. 
In the first fifteen weeks of war the Allied Contraband 
Control seized 870,000 tons of contraband suspected of 
being destined for Germany. No doubt the popular 
imagination will be fired by the size of the train which 
the Ministry estimated would be necessary to carry this 
total; by the thought of the five million pairs of boots 
which the German Army will have to forgo as a result 
of the loss of their hides and skins; and particularly, per- 
haps, by the 23 million gallons of petroleum products 
which would more than fill the tank of every motor vehicle 
on Britain’s roads. More important is the fact that in four 
months alone the Allied Control must have actually seized 
about 4 to 5 per cent. of Germany’s average yearly oil 
imports, without taking into account the oil that has not 
been seized because it has never been shipped. Obviously, 
the success achieved by the Contraband Controls in de- 
taining cargoes will make exporters to Germany more and 
more loth to try their luck or induce them to try it by 
different routes. This probably explains why the British 
share of the Allied total, which after two months of war 
amounted to 400,000 tons out of 500,000, has fallen away 
and has only just passed the half-million mark. The French 
total, on the other hand, which was only a quarter of the 
British at the end of October, is now rapidly catching up 
and amounts to 360,000 tons. Simultaneously with the 
slowing down of seizures, the Ministry of Economic War- 
fare can point to a speeding up of the procedure of control. 
This is mainly due to the extension of the navicert system, 
whose advantages are becoming so widely recognised that 
over 5,000 applications for these commercial passports 
were received in the first three weeks of December. 


* * * 


The Balkan Export War.—The German-Roumanian 
trade agreement concluded last week reflects once again 
the perilous condition in which the peace of south- 
eastern Europe now lies, and emphasises more clearly than 
ever how unwise it would be for Western opinion to assume 
that the British and French Governments were now “ tak- 
ing the strain” hitherto felt by small eastward-lying 
countries. Little more than nine months after Herr 
‘Wohlthat had signed his far-famed economic treaty with 
Roumania, Herr Clodius has been able to secure conces- 
sions which carry Germany substantially further along the 
road to domination over the Roumanian economy. Last 
March the Germans announced, discreetly but firmly, that 
Roumania would henceforth assume the réle of German 
Cconomic protectorate; her industries, such as they were, 
would supplement but not compete with those of Germany, 


her would be developed and organised with 
the main of making good Germany’s own defici- 
encies, it was clear that the process of protection 


had already gone a long way, the Roumanian authorities 
octane “a =e ee eee es 
rance for | rederick i oss went to 
Bucharest io examine their claims, and a credit of £54 
millions was granted. After the outbreak of war it was 
understood, though not admitted, that the British 
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and French Governments were arranging to buy up Rou- 
manian produce at prices competitive with those offered 
by Germany. In several cases it appeared that this was 
being done indirectly, by the promotion of trade, for in- 
stance, between Roumania and Near Eastern countries such 
as Egypt. The prices offered, it was understood, were not 
“those prevailing at world prices”—as the Anglo- 
Roumanian agreement had foreshadowed—but those pre- 
vailing between Germany and Roumania. In default of 
precise information, t'_ outlook seemed quite hopeful. 


* & * 


The Germans replied to this economic offensive by send- 
ing a large delegation to Bucharest; and this, from available 
reports, seems now to have obtained most of the conces- 
sions which its directors would have desired. The leu 
has been depreciated in terms of the Reichsmark from 
414 to 494—not, as was first reported, to 47—and the 
oil quota has been stepped up to 130,000 tons per month, 
or over 1,500,000 per year, which is nearly half a million 
tons more than in 1938. Subsidiary agreements arrange 
for the continued supply of Czech armaments, and for 
the payment of these in additional oil. The March treaty, 
whereby Germany might take 25 per cent. of her imports 
in oil, has thus been superseded. The leu depreciation will 
give the Germans a firmer hold than ever over a Rou- 
manian Government which must reckon its loyalties to 
the Allies against a large clearing debt in Germany and 
the demand of its agricultural producers for high prices. 
The present concessions are far-reaching enough. If they 
are not to be a direct step to further concessions in the 
near future, it is obvious that the Anglo-French purchasing 
committee will have to begin its career with a vigorous 
and boldly-executed policy. Once decided upon that policy, 
however, the committee will find little difficulty in obtain- 
ing Balkan collaboration in carrying it out. The consent 
of the Roumanian Government to German demands upon 
the independence of its trade policy was given only after 
weeks of hard bargaining, a change of ministers, and 
with the customary executive reservations involving pos- 
sible delay and obstruction. Transport difficulties, to which 
attention was drawn in last week’s issue of The Economist, 
will provide plenty of excuse if only the Allies will take 
full advantage of their control of the sea. Awareness of 
the perils of German economic penetration is witnessed 
to this week by the departure from Sofia of trade dele- 
gates to Moscow and Madrid, seeking alternative export 
markets, and by the signing in Belgrade of a French- 
Jugoslav agreement. The Allied opportunity is there: it 
requires only to be resolutely seized. 


* * * 
Allied Resources in America.—The December issue 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin contains an estimate, bear- 


ing the cachet of the Federal Reserve Board, of the assets 
of various belligerent and neutral countries in forms which 
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could with reasonable readiness and certainty be converted 
into dollars. The figures are summarised below (direct 
investments are those that are not in negotiable form): — 


Hoitpincs or Gop, DoLLaAR BALANCES AND AMERICAN 
INVESTMENTS, AUGUST 1939 

($ millions) 
| Marketable | Total 
| Gold | Dollar securities | Total Direct, cols. 
lreserves balncs. (market | cols. invsts. 4&5 





























| value) | 1-3 | 
oa; @ | @!10@!] @ 
} i 

hdd tanner, Seldlbamatead Fe eter, 
United Kingdom ......... | 2,000 | 595 735 | 3,330, 900 | 4,230 
ge cneertbrereen | 3,000 | 315 | 185 | 3,500 | 80 | 3,580 
a aca | 215 355 500 | 1,070} 560 1,630 

Other British & French | 
i Be hes 540 ... | 540 
17,540 | 9,980 

Aescaneemend 
160 | ... 160 
400 | 380 | 1,780 
1,250 | 170 | 1,420 
1,000 | ] ) 
2,750 | 120 | 2,870 
7090 | 10| 1,100 
1,110 | 180 | 2,290 











5,775 |1,630 | 1,395 | 8,800 | 860 | 9,660 
11,680 |2,905 | 2,815 | 17,400 | 2,400 | 19,800 








The total for the United Kingdom alone, it will be seen, 
comes to $4,230 millions, or about £1,050 millions. More- 
over, this is in some respects a minimum figure, as market- 
able securities are included at their market value, not at 
book value. In addition, marketable securities in these 
figures include only United States securities and, as was 
argued in The Economist of August 12, 1939, there are 
considerable British holdings of non-American securities 
(e.g. Canadian industrials, gold mines, rubber and tin com- 
panies, etc.) which might be attractive to the American 
investor. The figure of $9,980 millions does not therefore 
represent the absolute ceiling of the Allies’ possible deoilar 
resources. The Bulletin also gives an interesting estimate 
of gold and dollar resources now and in 1914. The figures 
are given in the following table, though reference should 
— to the Bulletin for the sources from which they are 
taken : — 


HOLDINGS OF GOLD AND DOLLAR RESOURCES 


($ millions) 

1914 1939 

United Kingdom .................. 2,765-3,965 4,230 
nce te ee mae oe eae 1,080-1,280 3,580 
CRA Bn. ea 115* 1,630 
IN sii ncesinscsocabbabiiiieds 1,030—1,330 160 
PIED a oesnccinccndoasacndsco 660-860 1,780 
SUEY * ccthinc gas nctpdlantccGcadion’ 2,450-2,550 8,420 
ME ok cnccheenmens toot 8,100-10,100 19,800 

{* Gold only. 


The figures show a considerable improvement in the Allied 
position since 1914, both absolutely and relatively to Ger- 
many. From this fact encouragement can be drawn. But the 
value of a dollar is lower now than in 1914; and then there 
was no “cash and carry.” Indeed, in the war of 1914-18 
American loans to foreigners totalled $8,800 millions, 
against a realisation of their American assets by European 
nations of only $3,000 millions. i ; 


* * * 


Pope and President.—President Roosevelt’s appeal to 
>. ——— on Council of Churches of Christ 
to ident of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
to consult with him from time to time on the possibility 
of “ throwing the great weight” of the Churches into 
the task of building up a better international order by a 
similar initiative in the Old World. By appointing 
Mr Myron Taylor as representative to the Holy See in 
order to make possible co-operation between the White 
House and the Vatican in the sphere of humanitarian work 
and efforts for peace, the President has made an encourag- 
ing and at the same time symbolic gesture. The readiness 
of the West’s latest-comer to consult with its oldest 
established seat of authority is typical of a growing 
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interest in and respect for the European tradition. The 
Pope has warmly welcomed the President’s initiatiye 
and his allocution of Christmas Eve breathes the same 
desire to see peace and international order re-established 
in terms of the Christian West. His speech was remarkable 
—given the Papacy’s traditional neutrality—for its open 
condemnation of the particular aggressions of Germany 
and Russia, The papal attitude during the last war was far 
more reserved. But Pius XII is in the tradition of Benedict 
XV in the principles which he lays down as conditions of 
a just settlement. They are eminently sane—the right of all 
nations great and small to life and independence, the 
acceptance of disarmament, the creation or reconstitution of 
international institutions—the Papacy has apparently no 
desire to see the complete abandonment of the League 
experiment—with emphasis on the necessity of creating in- 
struments of revision, the recognition of true national needs 
and rights in a spirit of goodwill, and finally the restoration 
to rulers and peoples of that sense of “ moral justice” 
without which institutions must remain a dead letter. 
The Pope declared his readiness for mediation “ whenever 
the opportunity offers with the requisite guarantees and 
securities.” but no concrete proposal was made; and the 
Pope probably shares with President Roosevelt the convic- 
tion that “in these present moments no spiritual leader 
and no civil leader can move forward on a specific plan to 
terminate destruction and build anew.” There may, there- 
fore, be an impatient tendency to ask, Why all the consul- 
tation, the speech-making, the declaring of principle if 
nothing is to come of it? To which the answer is not only 
that a negative result is by no means certain, but also that 
in an epoch in which the rule of law and the réle of reason 
and objective truth have ceased to be accepted even in 
principle, their restatement at regular intervals by eminent 
persons is a matter of vital importance. 


* * * 


The Shadow of the Presidential Eiection.—There 
are days when the war in Europe is forced off the front 
pages of the American newspapers by the growing import- 
ance of the fact that within little more than ten months 
a new President will have been elected and that the nomi- 
nating conventions are barely six monihs off. The great 
question is, and will remain, the intentions of Mr Roosevelt. 
Does he intend to defy tradition and seek a third term of 
office? And if he does, will it help or hinder his party? 
To judge by all available indications, the public mind is in 
the same state of confusion as for some years past. The 
New Deal is no longer very popular; or perhaps to say that 
ihe New Dealers, other than the President, are down- 
right unpopular would be more accurate, since the Republi- 
cans are still constrained to say that they would not reverse 
the New Deal, but would serve the same objects more 
effectively. On the other hand, Mr Roosevelt himself 
is still head and shoulders, waist and thigh, above anybody 
else in political stature and in personal popularity, and has 
gained very considerably from the widespread approval 
of his conduct of foreign affairs since the outbreak of war. 
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on this—issue. From now until next summer the 


eS of these headliners will make the substance of 


American politics. 
* * * 


The Czech National Committee.—Towards the 
end of last week it became known that the British Govern- 
ment had accorded formal recognition to the Czechoslovak 
National Committee. This body was formed a short time 
before in Paris to represent Czechoslovak interests until 
the time was ripe and circumstances permitted the forma- 
tion of a Government comparable to that of General 
Sikorski; it had already been recognised by the French 
Government, and it was generally understood that British 
recognition was only a matter of time. The members of the 
Committee as made known in a letter from Dr Benes to 
Lord Halifax include three Slovaks, M. Osusky, General 
Viest and M. Slavik, the other members being, as well as 
Dr Benes himself, General Ingr, M. Outrata, M. Ripka, 
and Mgr. Shramik. The committee is charged with the 

icular responsibility of arranging, where necessary in 
agreement with the British Government, for the “ recon- 
stitution of the Czechoslovak army in France.” From 
several points of view the committee looks like a strong 
body, and with the experienced leadership of Dr Benes it 
should accomplish much. Its recognition by the British 
Government will be sincerely welcomed here and in 
France as setting a necessary seal on the difficult period of 
adjustment through which the exiled Czech and Slovak 
leaders have passed since the outbreak of war; it may now 
be accepted that they have finally settled their course and 
have reached a common determination to steer together 
through the difficult days which lie ahead. Their establish- 
ment thus early in the war will enable them on the one 
hand to plan for the future and, on the other, to provide 
against possible dangers of disagreement by discussion in 
good time with the Allied Governments, including, of 
course, the Polish Government. For the Czech and Slovak 
peoples, each in its different way, the committee should 
provide a focus for hope and a source of encouragement; 
here again it should be possible to arrange for the timely 
resolution of problems which in any case will have to be 
faced at the peace settlement. But perhaps the most useful 
purpose to be served by the committee will be that of 
continuous liaison between the movement of British and 
French public opinion and the hopes of the Czech and 
Slovak leaders; with a regular exchange of views the 
danger of misunderstanding and consequent disillusion 
should be entirely averted. That, at least, must be one of 
the committee’s main objectives. 


* * * 


\ increases in wages now exist. Last month 
increases worth £20 millions a year were granted. Now 
a million and a half engineers and railwaymen are asking 
for increases worth £40 millions a year; 750,000 coal- 
oe conan ce ee eee 
are pressing for a cost-of-li lement to their wages 
as we 100,000 nice ne acotiocing ~ an 
extra 10s. a week; 60,000 passenger transport employees 
arent nn, Sires Moher wages. The movement is gathering 


Soaring Wages.—aAll the dangers of haphazard and 
trolled i 


speed. Soon the sorry business seen in the last war, 
when wage increases pushed up prices and defeated their 
own object, will be bound to recur. Yet all this time the 
Government stays silent and the Trades Union 

in public at least, is scarcely less mute. Neither has a con- 
sistent wages policy. Each case for an increase is “ treated 
On its merits” by the in each industry. Each 
Case undoubtedly has because prices have risen and 
work has become harder and more difficult. So the in- 
leadene cg eet 0 Minions and trade union 
leaders who on know very well that, in the broad 
context of national economic policy, the “merits” of 
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For the rest the point is twofold: in the first place, if 
soaring wages touch off the jumping cracker of inflation, 
workers will be worse off than they are now; in the second, 
and more important, this war cannot be waged full out 
without a clear reduction in the expenditure of all classes, 
including the workers. To effect that reduction by giving 
higher wages freely and waiting for inflation to cancel the 
gift twice over is clumsy, inefficient and stupid. The only 
way to do it is to state the issues frankly and make a 
nation-wide agreement about wages that will rule out the 
piecemeal sabotage of the national price structure which 
the unions and the employers are currently Carrying on. 


* * * 


Cutting the Cost of War.—Parliament is in recess, 
but next week will see the Commons’ new eyes and ears 
in matters of finance hard at work. The Select Committee 
on National Expenditure, set up early in the war after 
years of agitation by the Liberal Party for a body to follow 
the details of public spending closely and to suggest 
savings, has split itself up into seven sub-committees. 
These will begin their operations with the New Year. Six 
of them are told off to focus their investigations upon par- 
ticular Government departments—Army, Navy, Air, 
Trade and Economic Warfare, Home Defence and Supply. 
The seventh, under the main committee’s chairman, Sir 
John Wardlaw Milne, will serve to co-ordinate these 
departmental activities. Given the chance, the new com- 
mittees will undoubtedly do most useful work in checking 
the details of expenditure and closing waste-holes. Their 
personnel is, on the whole, apt for the purpose, and their 
eagerness to save the nation’s money is conspicuous. But 
their own goodwill is net enough. They will also need the 
goodwill—and assistance—of the Treasury and the depart- 
ments. They will need staff and access to outside experts 
as well as to every detail of departmental finance. If the 
Government treats the Select Committee unreservedly as 
an aide the national finances will gain from its labours. 
If it treats the Committee merely as a necessary nuisance 
the nation will not profit at all. 


* * * 


The Silk Controller.—In the list of Controllers 
which appeared in The Economist of December 9th, Mr 
H. O. Hambleton, the silk and artificial silk controller, 
was associated with the firm of Wm. Frost and Company, 
silk throwsters. The Economist now learns that Mr 
Hambleton was not associated with this firm, but, prior to 
his appointment as controller, was managing director of 
T. H. Hambleton, Ltd., silk manufacturers, of Maccles- 
field. The mistake is regretted, but it would not have 
occurred if the Ministry of Supply had not been quite un- 
necessarily secretive about the names and business interests 
of its controllers. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


South America Looks at Europe 


HE war has only to a limited extent added to the 
political and economic problems of the South American 
Republics. It is true that hostilities have disorganised their 
European markets, but, in doing so, they have only slightly 
increased an existing dislocation. Ever since 1929 South 
America has had a difficult task in marketing her goods 
abroad, and as long after the crisis as 1938 the total exports 
of the Republics were nearly 40 per cent. lower than in 1929. 
South America is still at the “ colonial” stage of economic 
development, still exchanging raw materials—foodstuffs and 
metals—for manufactured goods. The range of exports from 
the whole South American continent is small. Taken country 
by country, the narrowness of the range 1s astonishing. 
Brazil depends almost entirely on coffee and cotton, Chile on 
copper and nitrates, Bolivia on tin. They are precariously 
dependent on the sharp movements of world primary prices. 
To pass beyond this stage, the South American States are 
in need of a vast outlay of capital. Communications, for 
example, are hopelessly inadequate. Unfortunately, the 
Republics’ economic backwardness, which only capitalist 
development can remedy, has the consequence of discourag- 
ing foreign capital, and much that has already been invested 
(Britain’s £1,400 millions, for instance) is far from giving 
uniformly interesting returns. These difficulties explain the 
small extent to which German influence has been able to im- 
pose itself in South America, in spite of important increases 
in the Americas’ foreign trade with Germany. The simple 
truth is that the Nazis had no capital to invest, and without 
it there can be little hope of achieving political influence. 

Yet the implications of this need for large-scale capital 
investment should not be misconstrued. The various 
Republics’ unfortunate experience in the past, combined with 
their growing sense of national assurance, makes it likely that 
the days of the “ Dollar Diplomacy ” are at an end. 

This is borne out by a marked change in the attitude of 
South America towards the United States. The old distrust, 
the fear of Yankee Imperialism, of dollars plus the big stick, 
is giving place to a new desire for co-operation. This new 
departure is not simply a function of the United States’ 
recent change to a policy of the “‘ Good Neighbour ”—nor 
even of the Republics’ need for money. It is, above all, a new 
confidence in the power of the various States, conjointly and 
separately, to look after their South American independence. 

Recently, therefore, there has been a big increase in South 


Import and Export Bank. Brazil negotiated a credit agree- 
ment in March, and in the early months of the war there 
were even rumours that Argentina, hitherto most hostile to 
and suspicious of any “ truckling to the United States,” was 
prepared to negotiate a financial and commercial agreement. 


Political Stability 


On the political side, the general situation in the South 
American States has been more stable in the last year or two 
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Governments dies hard. Thus in Bolivia the constitution 
was abrogated on April 24th and a totalitarian State set up 
by General Busch. Four months later almost to the day the 
worthy General was assassinated and another General set 
in his place. In Chile a military revolt under General 
Herrara was suppressed during the summer. But recently 
such typically South American incidents have been the excep- 
tions, not the rule. Stable parliamentary government exists 
in Argentina, Chile and Uruguay—in the latter two States 
with progressive majorities. In Brazil the Vargas dictator- 
ship is entering its third year of power, and in Paraguay the 
Estigarribia regime is undertaking wide schemes of economic 
and social reconstruction. There are even signs in Peru and 
Bolivia of a turning away from dictatorship, In Peru, Dr 
Manuel Prado has the reputation of being a moderate Con- 
servative reformist politician. In Bolivia the choice of General 
Quintanilla to follow General Busch was held to presage 
a retreat from dictatorship, and the General confirmed the 
belief by relaxing the censorship, promising constitutional 
government and fixing Congressional elections for 
March, 1940. 

In the wider sphere of inter-State relations, the old Gran 
Chaco bitterness is fading. Bolivia and Paraguay recently 
concluded an agreement on a frontier oil concession. Para- 
guay has also come to an understanding with Argentina over 
a free zone on the River Plate. Further north, Venezuela and 
Colombia have reached an amicable settlement about a long- 
outstanding frontier dispute on the Rio de Oro; there is 
little doubt that the war, and still more the general feeling 
that extra-American Powers are always ready to exploit South 
American differences, have greatly encouraged this new spirit 
of accommodation. 

This fear of foreign influence has increased enormously 
since the Nazi revolution. Any local adherents the Nazis 
may have gained has been offset by their clumsy intervention 
in such doubtful adventures as the Integralist revolt in 
Brazil. Their reputation: for imperialist intrigue is so firmly 
established that the German Government has found it neces- 
sary to lodge an official protest against the rumours that 
Germany intended the annexation of Patagonia or the seizure 
of Guatemala as a base for operations against the Venezuelan 
oilfields. A persistent belief that General Trujillo had “ sold 
himself” to Hitler and that San Domingo would provide 
submarine bases for the German Navy was current at the 
beginning of the war, and did much to stiffen South 
America’s attitude towards neutrality. 


The Impact of War 


The first reaction to the news of war in Europe was 4 
unanimous determination to keep out of it. Between Sep- 
tember 4th and 11th all the South American States passed 


Republics were not content with separate 
Declaration of Lima of 1938 had already arranged for Pan- 
American consultation in the event of an extra-American 


c together at Panama. The con- 
ferring States were all determined to avoid military and 
political commitments. They were most anxious to safe- 
guard their neutrality and to soften the economic impact of 
Se nb 

ound a tactful and sympathetic negotiator. 

was found possible to avoid delicate military and political 
problems, and even the question of economic co-operation, 
in spite of various proposals—such as a tariff truce (Brazil), 
a) P c ommission of economic co-operation (Chile), the 
substitution of United States for European imports (Vene- 
zuela), and price agreements for industrial goods (Peru)— 
was handed over to a committee of experts whose delibera- 
tions were to begin in the second half of November. 

The tone of the conference and various subsequent trans, 
nature 
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ipping to replace that of the belligerents. To a 
merchant Sng nations are at a disadvantage in this 
Pjustment of South American trade. Germany hoped right 
until November to continue her barter arrangements through 
neutral shipping (Chile has an outstanding credit for rail 
stock of 20 million pesos), but the Allied decision to seize all 
German exports destroyed even that last hope. Britain and 
France, in turn, absorbed by war, are confronted with the 
United States’ claim to the reversion of their peacetime 
preserves in South America, But they will not easily give 
way, for they have a palpable pull over the United States in 
their need and desire to buy South American materials in 
bulk. War or no war, Panama or no Panama, the Republics 
will tend to buy where they can sell. The Argentinian Gov- 
ernment has already counselled its nationals to buy as much 
as possible from the Allies, for the sole reason that Argen- 
tina wishes to sell to Britain and France, and all over South 
America a positive economic policy might enable the Allied 
democracies to hold their own in the present commercial 
manceuvring. ree Sete 

If an added growth in Pan-Americanism is the chief out- 
come so far of the struggle in Europe, it must not be thought 
that the South American Republics are either indifferent to 
it or to the position of the Allies. Neither economic interests 
nor moral and political sympathies are detached from the 
war. With almost complete unanimity—from Socialist 
Mexico to traditionalist Ecuador, from Conservative Argen- 
tina to Popular Front Chile—the Allies are warmly upheld. 
There is no neutrality of thought or sentiment. The spectacle 
of the German and Russian dictators, symbols of two types 
of foreign influence most heartily disliked throughout the 
South American continent, coming together over the pros- 
trate body of Poland, has roused the strongest expressions 
of disgust. Communism in particular has come in for a 
vigorous trouncing; and the eagerness with which the South 
Americas espoused the cause of Finland and secured the 
expulsion of Russia from the League is a measure of their 
detestation of European totalitarianism—and hence, by 
implication, of their sympathy for the Allied cause. But all 
this will not make them any readier to depart from their 
neutral stand. Pan-Americanism, away from European 
entanglements, is the order of the day, and its firm founda- 
tion is the strictest neutrality. 


Production and _ Produc- 
tivity in the United States 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


IT is estimated that the Federal Reserve Board’s index of pro- 
duction reached 125 in November, against 120 in October. 
It is not unlikely that it reached the highest level ever re- 
corded for any month, even including 1929. The index was 
constructed almost 15 years ago; it is necessarily limited to 
industries regarding which data are promptly available 
monthly. Private computations made several years ago, 
in industries for which less frequent data are available, 
Suggested that the official index understated the level of 
activity; a number of industries not included in the official 
index had become important after 1925 and showed a rather 
marked growth. Again, the index makes no adjustment for the 
growth of population. It is heavily weighted with steel, and 
the steel industry, in this calendar year, passed from deep 
in the second quarter to definite boom in the 

ppl apd ; It seems not unlikely that the aren ite 
; somewhat exaggerates the general oO uc- 
tion. In short, while there has been a marked recovery this 
foont th perhaps, not so spectacular as one might infer 
These considerations are important in considering the 
problem of unemployment. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board estimates average unemployment in 1929 at about 
400,000 and actual unemployment in October, 1939 (when 
the index was near the same level), at about 8,000,000. The 
N.LC.B. further estimates the 


on 6,500,000 in the decade, or at the rate of 
— 650,000 a year. On this calculation approximatel 
6,500, were actually employed in October, 1939, 


of Labour Statistics an index of Factory Em- 
Ployment of 101, against an arennige of 106 for 1929. But it 
the Oe Temembered that the average for 1929 was 119, while 
figure of 120 in October this year was reached by a 
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sky-rocket ascent, Principally in the steel industry. Allowing 
for lags and cumulative influences, it seems probable that 
there has not been, in the decade, any measurable change in 
relations between the index of manufacturing production and 
the index of employment in manuf ing. 

If this be true, and it seems about as persuasive as any 
sort of argument based on statistics, it supports three com- 
ments: (1) that such technological changes as have been intro- 
duced have effected a transposition rather than a displace- 
ment of labour; (2) that the shortening of the working week 
from 48 to under 44 hours has been approximately compen- 
sated, but that no increase in the demand for labour has 
derived therefrom; and (3) that the so-called secular trend 
in the productivity of labour, which had always been a feature 
of the American economy, may have been flattened out, 
possibly as a consequence of the shorter week. This trend had 
been well marked in the ’20s. Between the base period 
(1923-25) and 1929, manufacturing production rose from 100 
to 119, while employment in manufacturing rose only to 106 
—that is, the productivity of each worker rose about 10 per 
cent. Taking the crude figures of 119 for manufacturing pro- 
duction in 1929, and 120 for October 1939, and the em- 
ployment indices as 106 and 101 respectively, there is an 
apparent increase of productivity of about 5 per cent. in 
ten years. On the whole, as this Correspondence has con- 
jectured several times in the past, the data support the 
argument that labour productivity has continued to increase 
in the past decade, but that this productivity has been offset 
by the shorter week. In the ’20s, the increased productivity 
took the form of a larger national product; now it takes the 
form of an increase in leisure time for the workers. 


December 20th. 


A New Irish Loan 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


ANOTHER large addition has been made to the Irish public 
debt which has increased at a steadily expanding rate in 
recent years. The latest issue consists of 4 per cent. Exchequer 
Bonds amounting to £7,000,000, issued at par and redeemable 
in 1950-60. Ample sinking fund provisions are secured, and 
investors in the loan are guaranteed the right of conversiqn 
into any other Government issue “‘ during the present state 
of emergency or within six months of the termination 
thereof.” The purpose of the loan is to provide money for 
funding outstanding Exchequer Bills, for defence, advances 
to the Local Loans Fund, the development of the Liffey 
hydro-electric scheme and the relief of unemployment. 

Most of the debt created by this new borrowing will be, 
unfortunately, unreproductive, and, still more unfortunately, 
a large part of the subscriptions are believed to have involved 
the sale of other securities. In other words, the loan has been 
subscribed less out of fresh savings than out of the liquidation 
of the sterling assets of the banks and the public. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the creation 
of a Central Bank is being considered by the Government. 
It will be recalled that the Banking Commission, which re- 
ported last year, recommended that the functions of the 
Currency Commission should be enlarged by endowing it 
with many of the powers usually possessed by central banks. 
Strictly circumscribed powers of rediscounting bills and of 
engaging in open market operations were recommended, but 
no fundamental change in the existing system of note issue 
or reserves was suggested. The Commission emphasised the 
desirability of consultation between the Government and the 
monetary authority prior to the formulation of measures in- 
volving financial consequences, and, in particular, prior to 
the incurring of further public debt. The principal function 
of the proposed Central Bank was to act as a brake on the 
unsound financial practices which the Commission severely 
criticised in other parts of its Report. 


The 
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not ide a philoso pher’s stone to cure the problems | 
poverty. A comparison of Mr de Valera’s recent speeches with 
those which he made when in opposition show that seven 
made him a wiser and sadder man. 


dictated by any outside authority. The one thing that would 
deliver Ireland into the thraldom of Threadneedle Street 
would be the dissipation of her sterling reserves, which might 
necessitate application to the London capital market for 
a ; 
The lessons of Mr Nash’s recent visit to London have not 
been unnoticed by the Government, which has come round 
more and more to the view of the economists and bankers 
that Ireland’s sterling reserves are one of the mainstays of 
her independence. It is because of the importance of preserv- 
ing these reserves that the new issue of Exchequer bonds, 
though no doubt necessary in the exigencies of the time, is a 
subject of anxiety rather than congratulation. 
December 15th. 


War Problems in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


and i 
has recently placed a small order for shells with a farm imple- 
ment firm in Toronto, but it is trivial in extent, and is 
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eS ES GD SE i 
the ustralian Government ae ioe eerees of 


export 
$32 millions annually will be placed in jeopardy. 

A survey (published by the Bureau of Statistics) of busi- 
ness conditions in Canada during the first 10 months of 
939 puts the index of the physical volume of business for 
this period (1926 = 100) at 120.2, compared with 110.4 in 
the parallel period of 1938, a gain of 8.9 per cent. The index 
of industrial production was placed at 123.1, compared with 
112.6, a gain of 9.3 per cent. In the different lines of economic 
activity the greatest individual advances were in mineral pro- 


_— 


There has recently been some improvement in business 


Car Wholesale Bank General 
Week ended loadings Clearings index 
December 3, 1938 ...... 66-6 73-4 90-6 106-1 
November 18, 1939 ...... 74-0 79-6 84-3 102-7 
November 25, 1939 ...... 77-9 79-9 83-0 103-5 
2, 1939 ...... 82-7 80-2 86-1 105-2 


Definite evidence of the increased purchasing power of the 
farming community is provided by the publication of the 
Bureau’s first estimate of the value of the production of 
Canada’s field crops in 1939. It is estimated at $635,764,000, 
compared with $544,443,000 in 1938 and $556,220,000 in 
1937; it is the highest recorded value since 1930 and repre- 
sents an improvement of more than $91 millions over the 
figure for 1938; and it is likely to be increased by later 
estimates as the result of the recent advance in grain prices. 


Active Production 
Industrial activity is being well maintained, and numerous 
plants engaged on war orders are working at full capacity. 
Textile mills are very busy, and in some of them the scale 


1938. The largest gains over the previous October were in 


maintenance at a very satis level for the first three 
See ee ee ne tts, Bn maeeniate pueprins, om 
encourages hopes that the loss of markets in Europe 


will not cause serious inconvenience. 
There is evidence that certain British firms which have 
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In the January, 1940, Number is included the Annual Colonial Survey 


Foreword by the RT. HON. MALCOLM MACDONALD, M.P., 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 


“T invite readers to study this Survey with close interest.” 


British Dependencies Overseas 
A series of Articles specially contributed by Governors and other leading 


authorities describing recent developments and the situation in the Colonies, 
Protectorates, Mandated Territories, etc., including the following : 


Changes in the Economie Life of Kenya 
jo oy —m™ making for increased stability. Settlement 
a S an C. “5S. CNS. ia, Pa 
Achievements of Uganda in Peace and War 


Protectorate striving to make utmost contribution to Empire’s effort 
in the economic sphere. 


By Maz Nurock, O.B.E., 
Acting Deputy Chief Secretary for Uganda 
Industrial Development in Northern Rhodesia 


Improved transport facilities and increased output from the Copper- 
belt make the Territory prosperous. 


By Sir John M 
Governor and Commander-in- Rhodesia 


Nyasaland’s Three Staples—and Its Population 


, K.C.M.G., 
of Northern 


Estate lemented b asant farming. N 
: ee ew y pe ing. ew crops 
By K. L. Hall, C.M.G., 
Acting Governor of Nyasaland 


Improving Somaliland Stock and Pastures 


Administration’s endeavour to maintain essential services, public 
health, justice and contentment. 


Vincent G. C.M.G., O.B.E., 
Qurentia Snmondede tied af British Somaliland 
Seurces of Wealth in Gold Coast Territories 


Period of normal 5 
Fieriod of normal and encouraging development giving place to a war 


By Sir Arnold Hodson, K.C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast. 


Improved Social Services in Sierra Leone 


De stock- 
Peet emeats in lebour relations, sgrioultural education, 


ardine, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., 
oon SY, Gad Cement CMS op Sierra Leone 


Gambia’s Fortunes Dependent on Groundnuts 


arecllent quality crop but low priow. Protectorate more self- 


By Sir diy ya Seetiore, K.C.M Dak ors 
Barbados during Legislative Tercentenary Year 


Island d 
Copendent on sugar production. Progress in public works an 


M W. AH. Fi O.B.E., 
By Major by 


Virgin Country Broken in the Bahamas 
Islands where visitors go to play, and remain to develop new resources. 
Lieut.-Col. N. G. Thwaites, C.B.E., M.V.0., M.C., 
~ Deke nctaeateeds tendon 


Social and Economie Structure of Leewards 


A i 
Ithough immediate are not good, long-range measures 


Sir Gordon E.C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander Unie} of the Leeward Islands 


| 


Measures for Development in British Guiena 
“Tae gold-mining and timber industries likely to be stimulated 


by the 
By Sir John patemays E.C.M.G., 
Acting Governor of Britush Guiana 


Substantial Improvement in British Honduras 


During the five years there has been a marked evolution in socia) 
and economic life. 


By Captain M.S. M M.B.E., 
Commissioner for the Stann Creek District 
Malaya’s Great Contribution in Peace and War 


Raw materials, financial aid and trained man-power from country in 
“ key ” position. 


By G. E. Cator, C.M.G. 
Agent for Malaya in London 


Sarawak’s Sound Finances and Social Progress 
Experiment in native administration, increased educational and health 
services and enlarged food resources. 

J. B. Archer, 

Chief of Sarawak 


Economic Readjustments in Hong Kong 
How a duty to the Em d a responsib’ to the Chinese be 
jaan r sans — 

Sir Geoffry Northcote, K.C.M.G., 

Governnt and Commandorin Chief of Hong Kong 

Industrial and Commercial Aims of Ceylon 
The Island seeks to develop its resources and provide for ita own needs 
as far as possible. 
By E. A. P. Wijeyeratne, 
ez-Deputy Speaker, C State Council. 

Mauritius Becoming a Model Colony 

Rapid progress in social legislation and measures to develop local 
resources. 


By Capt. the Hon. Sir Bede Clifford, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O., 
Governor and C Chief of Mauritiue 


More Advantageous Situation in the Seychelles 
loa SrA poate by the Government. Schemes of development 
a Sir ae ss Cus. 
Sure Basis for Advances in Cyprus 


Pees te open, Gteiey, etenetien ent Goality Cciag e080 
vements. 


By William D. ii, C.M.G., 
Grsctle ead Ceomamterte Oed of Coes 
Repercussions of War on the Life of Malta 


Although schemes of economic and social improvement must be 
postponed, recent advances will be held. 


Gen. Sir Charles Bonham-Carter, K.C.B., C.M.@., D.S.0. 
* Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malta , 


Conditions in Fiji and the Western Pacific 
Expansion of pinea canning and mining industries and develop- 
a 
By Sir Harry C. Luke, K.C.M.G., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Fiji and High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


Tue tragic series of railway accidents in the Reich since 
the war began freshly underlines the railways’ need for 
repairs and replacements. So far the railways have done sur- 
prisingly well to cope with the movement of troops and 
materials and the migration of factories and workers. But 
the underlying inadequacy of both rolling stock and per- 
manent way is still regarded as Germany's greatest weakness 
as a belligerent. eh 

In spite of the building of many miles of much-publicised 
motor roads, transport by rail is still the major means of 
moving troops and materials, especially over long distances. 
The question is how capable are the railways of meeting the 
demands made on them. Between August, 1938, and June 
this year, the railways had to strain every effort to carry the 
military traffic required for the annexation of Sudetenland 
and then of Bohemia-Moravia. In the West the strain of 
transporting material for the feverish construction of the 
West Wall or Siegfried Line was scarcely less. 

The Reich railway authorities themselves have recognised 
for a long time that the rolling stock was neither maintained 
nor replaced sufficiently. Before the war they planned the 
construction between 1940 and 1943 of 2,000 locomotives, 


not the constructional factories to do it. The number of 
locomotive works has fallen, during the period of concen- 
tration on arms output, from 21 to 9, and the number of 
wagon works from 70 to 55. 


* * * 


Finance.— In 1939 total capital issucs will probably 
slightly exceed the 1938 figure, which was Rm. 8,673 millions. 
Some time before the outbreak of the war capital issues 
(with the exception of the issue of tax certificates under the 
New Financial Plan) had Come to a virtual standstill. Of an 


per cent. 
The bulk of the Reich loans in 1939 was accounted for 
by the issue of tax certificates—amounting during the six 
months from May to October to roughly Rm. 5,000 millions. 
Nearly Rm. 2,000 millions were ordinary Reich loans, sub- 
scribed by savings banks, banks, and insurarice institutes. 
Before the war the issue of industrial debentures had reached 
Rm. 382 miilions, and, since the war started, nine industrial 


A decree published on December 15th limits average work- 
ing hours to eight per day, and restricts daily working hours, 
including overtime, to 10 hours. Night work for women and 
adolescent workers is again forbidden. Any overtime taking 
daily hours over 10 per day must be specially permitted by 
the Ministry of Labour. At the same time, additional pay 
for overtime increasing the day’s work beyond 10 hours has 
been reintroduced. The additional overtime pay was resumed 
on December 18th, and the decree limiting the over-all work- 
ing day to 10 hours will come into force on January 1, 1940, 
How far fatigue among workers has gone may be judged by 
an announcement by the German Labour Front that, from 
January, 1940, onwards, 100,000 armament workers will be 
given a special holiday, with all expenses paid by the Labour 
Organisation. 

Surprisingly, the Unemployment Board has again pub- 
lished unemployment figures. Publication was suspended in 
May, 1939. Unemployment in November is officially given 
as 126,000, against 461,000 in November, 1938. It is also 
stated that only 18,000 of the unemployed are able-bodied 
persons. It would be useless to question this figure, because 
nothing is said about short-time work: all civilian industries, 
i.e. textiles, leather, and building have been advised to 
organise short-time work instead of dismissing workers. 
Short-time working must be considerable, because the rations 
for clothing and shoes are roughly 25 per cent. of normal 
consumption, and building activity has also been restricted to 
25 per cent. of its peace-time level. 


* * * 


Industrial Trends.—The trend towards centralising all 
industries in a small number of giant combines has come 
to a halt. The recognised principle now is to main- 
tain a balance of large and middle-sized factories and com- 
panies in each industry. There is still another trend indicated 
by a recent decree relating to the coal industry. Two organisa- 
tions, one of them dating back to the Great War, i.e. the 
Reich Coal Commission, and the Reich Coal Council, have 
been abolished. The Reich Coal Council was set up in 1919, 


2 


Agreement with Roumania.—On December 21st 2 

German-Roumanian Trade Convention was signed. The 
: rate was fixed at 49.5 lei to the Reichsmark, com- 
pared with 41 lei under the old The monthly 
quota of mineral oil to be delivered to Germany has been 
fixed at 130,000 tons, or in twelve months 1,560,000 tons. 
In 1938 Roumanian exports to Germany amounted to 
703,732 tons, and to Czecho-Slovakia to 294,887 tons— 
998,619 tons in all. The new quota will give Germany 35 per 
cent. of Roumania ia’s total exports of mineral 
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Books and Publications 


Trade Fetters 


Dr Heuser in his valuable book* gives a detailed and well- 
documented account of the causes of contemporary foreign 
trade regulation, the methods of control adopted and the 
results of regulation. He attributes the need for wide and 
swift economic adjustment which brought about these con- 
trols to three major economic changes: the relatively greater 
fall in agricultural than in other prices owing to the De- 
pression; the cessation of international investment in Central 
and South-Eastern Europe; and the depreciation of sterling. 

This study makes it abundantly evident that, often in the 
absence of clear and well-informed economic thinking, ad 
hoc measures were taken, the avowed motives of which did 
not always agree with the actual. The maintenance of internal 
economic activity and the desire to safeguard the currency 
became vehicles for protection of particular interests and 
shields for the growth of monopoly. So one thing led to 
another. Global quotas led to administrative difficulties; 
geographical quotas involved the difficulties of securing just 
discrimination; licensing importers constituted a handicap to 
new enterprise. We get the extraordinary spectacle of a 
country’s imports coming to be licensed by a body in a 
foreign exporting country, from which it is only a step to 
the bilateral quota with its cartel machinery. The quota, 
originally a cartel term, was adopted partly no doubt owing 
to its simple and immediate effectiveness. It certainly tended 
to insulate internal prices from otherwise unavoidable (and 
unpleasant) adjustments. But it also tended to raise internal 
prices and to dislocate the internal balance of the economy, 
by increasing costs in other industries not affected by the 
quota. And it is at least significant that between 1929 and 
1934 the cost of living in countries adopting quotas fell but 
21 per cent., against 34 per cent. in countries employing 
exchange control and 54 per cent. in “ free” countries. 

Dr Heuser’s conclusions with regard to currency restric- 
tions are that they tended to maintain artificially high prices; 
that, while at first they stimulated production, a generally 
higher production level was not maintained; that they con- 
tributed to a decrease in the total share of labour; and that, 
while the profits of sections of the community were raised, 
the standard of living of the rest was lowered. We in this 
country have seen the results of relatively cheap imports 
of food and raw materials in an amazing development of the 
national income and the standard of living. But the fatal 
adoption in European countries of restrictive expedients— 
so hard now to slough off—has had an opposite effect upon 
their standards of living. “The new methods of regulating 
foreign trade do not deserve the support of those who have 
the well-being of the community intelligently at heart.” 


Shorter Notices 


“International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 
1938-39.” (Rome) International Institute of Statistics. 
1,022 pages. Lire 100. 


The usefulness of this publication is well known. The 
latest of the series includes the statistics for the crop year 
1938-39, as well as revised data for preceding seasons, The 
suppression of many statistics in the European belligerent 
countries at the ou of war gives added value to this 
compilation of statistics in the year before the war. 


“Whitaker’s Almanack 1940.” Complete edition, 1,136 

Pages. 7s. net. 

The volume for the bissextile year 1940 has many new 
sections, including full details of the emergency legislation, 
tables of the productive capacity of allied and neutral nations 
and tables by which the local times for black-out can be 
computed. But these valuable additions have not been made 
at the expense of the old favourites; and we can still study 
the celestial phenomena of the coming year and learn that 
the period of incubation for a turkey on a hen’s eggs is three 
days longer than a hen on a hen’s eggs but two days shorter 
than a turkey on a turkey’s eggs and six days shorter than 
a hen on a duck’s eggs. 


*“Control of International Trade” By Heinrich Heuser. 


Ph.D. (London). Routledge. 258 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Books Received 


Gestapo Trial. By Jan Petersen. (London) Gollancz. 286 
pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

When Freedom Shrieked. By R. Reynolds. (London) Gollancz. 
320 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

Revue de Lois Décrets et Traités de Commerce, Septembre- 
Octobre, 1939. (Brussels) Institut International du Com- 
merce, Palais d’Egmont, rue Aux Laines. No price stated. 

War Aims. By G. D. H. Cole. (London) The New Statesman 
and Nation. 56 pages. 6d. net. 

Sudan’ Government. Annual Report of the Department of 
Economics and Trade, 1938. (Cairo) The Sudan Agent, 
6 Midan Tewfik. 242 pages. Pt.20. (4s. 2d.) net. 

Japan’s Economic Offensive in China. By Lowe Chuan-Hua. 
(London) Allen and Unwin. 179 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
Studies in the Theory of Money and Capitai. By E. Lindahl. 
(London) Allen and Unwin. 391 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs: No. 17. The Blockade, 
1914-1919. By W. Arnold-Forster. 40 pages. No. 18. 
National Socialism and Christianity. By N. Micklem. 32 
pages. No. 19. Can Germany Stand the Strain? By 
L. P. Thompson. 31 pages. No. 20. Who Hitler Is. By 
R. C. K. Ensor. 32 pages. No. 21. The Nazi Concep- 
tion of Law. By J. Walter Jones. No. 22. An Atlas of 
the War. No. 23. The Sinews of War. By Geoffrey 
Crowther. No. 24. Blockade and the Civilian Popula- 

tion. By Sir William Beveridge. 3d. net each. 

The English Cabinet System. By Wangteh Yu. (London) P. S. 
King. 408 pages. 18s. net. 

The Open Door Policy and World Peace, being the Richard 
Cobden Lecture for 1939. By H.E. Dr V. K. Wellington 
Koo. (London) H. Milford. 24 pages. 1s. net. 

Documerts on American Foreign Relations. Fanuary, 1938-Fune, 
1939, Edited by S. Shepherd Jones and D. P. Myers. 
(Boston, Mass.) World Peace Foundation. 582 pages. 
$3.75 net. 

Documentation for the European Conference on Rural Life, 
19 (Rome) International Institute of Agriculture. 
370 pages. L. 25. 

Ahriman: A Study in Air Bombardment. By O. L. Spaulding. 
oo Mass.) World Peace Foundation. 143 pages. 

1.00. 


Old-Age Security. By M. Grant. (Washington) Committee on 
Social Security; Social Science Research Council. 261 
pages. No price stated. 

Treaty Relations of the British Commonwealth of Nations. By 

obert B. Stewart. (London) Macmillan. 503 pages. 21s. 

Brain Efficiency. By J. E. Almond. (London) Anthony John, 
Limited. 174 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Socialist Sixth of the World. By Hewlett Johnson. (London) 
Gollancz. 384 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

My Fight to Re-arm Britain. By Viscount Rothermere. 

(London) Eyre and Spottiswoode. 190 pages. 5s. net. 

Federation and World Order. By D. and E. Wilson. (London) 

Nelson. 184 pages. 2s. 9d. net. 


Official Publications 


Housing : House Production, Slum Clearance, etc. England and 
Wales. Position at March 31, 1939. 4d. net. 

Report of the Committee on the Restoration of Land Affected by 
Iron Ore Working. 117 pages. 2s. net. 

Customs and Excise Tariff in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland in operation on August 1, 
1939. 1s. net. 

Imperial Economic Committee: Industrial Fibres, 1938-39. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom for the Financial Year 
1938-39, ended March 31, 1939. 1s. 6d. net. 

National Debt. Return for each of the years 1913-14 to 1919-20 
and 1924-25 to 1938-39. Cmd. 6092. 6d. net. 

Twenty-seventh Report of the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland. Being for the year ended December 31, 1938. 3s. 

Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1938-39. Cmd. 6089. 
Ss. net. 

Statistical Abstract for the British Empire for each of the Ten 
Years 1929 to 1938. 68th number. Cmd. 6140. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year 

_ 1938. Part 5. Building Societies. 9d. net. 
The Assurance of Victory: Ministry of Information. 3d. net. 
Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, 1938. 6s. net. 
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Germany’s Clearing Debts 


REVIEW of Germany’s clearing accounts since 1934 
was made here a year ago (The Economist, 
December 3, 1938). Since that time there have been some 
interesting developments. As is well known, the clearing 
accounts are not published in Germany, but a number of 
other countries publish their accounts in more or less 
detail with all countries including Germany; and from 
these accounts the German position is partially revealed. 
In this way the development of six important clearing 
accounts is known: those with Italy, Holland, Jugoslavia, 
Turkey, Switzerland and Greece—the first 
the others monthly. A few other accounts are published, 
e.g. in Finland, Norway, Estonia, etc., but these have 
always been unimportant. German clearing accounts with 
Hungary, Denmark, Roumania and Bulgaria, on which it 
is known that important German debts have accurhulated 
from time to time, are mot published from either side. 
There is also no information published with regard to the 
volume of ASKI-marks outstanding (South America).* 
In the accompanying table the German clearing debts 


figures are only the 
Spitzen, i.e. the amounts which have fallen due but remain 
unpaid. They do not take into account credits granted on 
either side. (In parentheses it may be mentioned that export 
credits granted to Germany, where published, are some- 
times mistakenly included in the German clearing debts. 
Properly, the figures should include only sums actually paid 
into the clearing accounts.) 


At end of 
month in 





1937 1938 1939 
is Sle Tia Toe AE Toe 


million Rm.| Dec. June | Dec. 


t Last published igure (for September 22nd). 





managed to run into debt to a tidy sum (not only to 
Germany but to most other countries as well), 

The clearing figures published by Holland are in sufii- 
cient detail to give a reasonably clear picture of develop- 
ments. In the first half of 1939 the German debt was 
growing at a rate of about Fl. 23 millions a month so that 
a deficit of some Fl. 15 millions was incurred which, added 
to the debt of Fl. 29 millions remaining for 1938, raised 
the total Spitze to Fl. 44 millions at the end of June. To 
appreciate the change which has occurred since then it is 
useful to set out a brief summary of the account monthly. 














Payments into Dutch Clearing Office aor 
pilidiaanniaatiaiinettaliaiamiale Seachem +) or 
92 | Defi- 
onthly, Deductions ciency 
pees | —— Germen ae 
| . a en 
million | Gross | Pree | Net Coes ee 
florins | Interest | ©'E Total | ce | Dutch 
Service R | Clearing 
gs | Office 
lam. .... 21:0 | 0-4 2:1 2:5 18-5 23°0 — 4:5 
eb...... 24°9 0:3 2:5 2‘8 22-1 23'8 — 1:7 
Mar. ... 26°6 0-6 2°5 3:1 23-5 26:4 -29 
a 22-7 0:3 2:4 2:7 20-0 22:7 -— 2:7 
Lene 24:7 0:3 2:4 2:7 22-0 238 - 1:8 
{or «- | 28-1 0-6 2‘8 3-4 24:7 25:8 - 1:1 
uly .... | 28-2 0:5 2'8 3-3 24-9 22:9 + 2-0 
Aug. ... | 25-8. 0:3 2-6 2:9 22:9 23-1 — 0:2 
Sept..... 23-9: 0:3 2:2 2:5 21-4 15°9 + 5°5 
Oct. .... | 33-9 0-4 3-4 3:8 30°1 15-0 +15°1 
Nov... | 33-4 | O-@ | 3:3 | 3-7 | 29-7 | 16-5 | +13-2 


but some 
German debts to Holland 
about Fl. 24 millions placed 


November they rose by nearly 50 per cent. Two reasons 
are given for this—the forcing of exports by Germany ¢ 
tout prix and the sharp curtailment of credit terms granted 
on German exports. For many years German exporters 
have given generous credit, so that even when German 
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of this movement during the last week of November, but 
by then the total German arrears amounted to only Fl. 8 
millions (Rm. 11 millions), less than 20 per cent. of the 
debt at the end of August. It will be noticed that the 
monthly amount placed at the free disposal of the Reichs- 
bank has risen from Fl. 23 to FI. 34 millions concurrent! 
with the increase of gross payments into the Dut 
Clearing Office, of which it is a proportion (about 10 per 
cent.). 

The figures of Spitzen in the Italian clearings (not the 
full accounts) were published weekly until September 22, 
1939, from which date they were suppressed together with 
certain other statistical material in an The German 
clearing debt reached its highest point at Lit. 481 millions 
on August 11th and was somewhat reduced at Lit. 465 
millions on September 22nd. The extraordinary German 
coal deliveries which have passed through Switzerland in 
recent weeks en route for Italy have done something to 
bring down these arrears. Unofficial reports from Rome 
indicate a reduction by over one-third at the end of 
October, i.e. to say Lit. 300 millions. The figure of Rm. 6 
millions for the end of November is an estimate based on 
the “ waiting time” for Italian exporters’ receipts out of 
the clearing. This waiting time, which is still published, 
although the amounts involved are suppressed, was only 
eight days at the end of November, compared with about 
80 days when the debt was around Rm. 60 millions. And 
from Noyember 13th the Italian Clearing Office has again 
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renewed its guarantee of the Reichsmark rate “as a con- 
sequence of the reduction of the German clearing debt.” 

guarantee, of evident importance as an encourage- 
ment to Italian exporters, had been suspended six months 
ago to check the rate of accumulation of the German clear- 
ing arrears. 

A point worth noting is that the Spitzen on the separate 
Italian clearing with the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia turned from an Italian debt of Lit. 12} millions 
on August 4th to an Italian credit of Lit. 6} millions on 
September 22nd. The change-over of Lit. 19 millions may 
not seem very large, but it is significant that the clearings 
of the Protectorate with other countries (e.g. with Jugo- 
slavia) show the same movement and indicate that Ger- 
many is using up the Protectorate’s clearing assets and 
running into debt through this small loophole. 

To sum up briefly. A careful examination of incomplete 
data permits one to affirm with some assurance that Ger- 
many had unusually high debts on most of its European 
clearings in the summer of 1939 before the war began, and 
even at that time had probably reached the limits of what 
neutral countries would allow on this sort of credit. The 
first three monthe of the war give evidence of considerable 

repayments on the clearings. In other words, the 
first proceeds of German exports to the clearing countries 
since the war, and the maturing of earlier export credits, 
have gone largely to repay debts rather than to create 
purchasing power abroad. 


Cosmetics 


ELF-ADORNMENT and self-embellishment are uni- 

veisal instincts, and the use of cosmetics is but one 
means of satisfying them. Sometimes it has been frowned 
upon and sometimes encouraged, but it is a means which 
has existed perhaps in every civilisation and i 
throughout the centuries of our own. Did not Hamlet com- 
plain of women to Ophelia “‘ God has given you one face 
and you make yourselves another”? The Romans were 
modern enough to use yeast face-packs. And, to go back 
farther still, Jezebel was probably not the first woman 
who powdered her nose in a crisis. 

Till recent times, » cosmetics were a luxury for 
the few: in one form or another they are now a feminine 
habit, and this change has come about entirely since 1918. 
By the naughty nineties, it is true, the use of make-up, 
which was actively disa in the Early Victorian era, 
was no | as the exclusive hallmark of 
naughtier ladies; but most of the few others who applied 
it did so surreptitiously, and even in Edwardian days the 
demand was so small that the production of cosmetics (in- 
cluding perfumery, and excluding toilet and shaving soap) 
was less than £1,000,000. But with the emancipation of 
woman, and her entry into the earning classes, production 
was revolutionised, and from £3,000,000 in 1924 rose to 
over £9,000,000 in 1935. Cosmetics came in as corsets 
went out. Nor do these figures include beauty services, a 
modern t which, if it could be valued, would 


of modern times. 

It is an industry which has had to face obstructive tariff 
restrictions during the same years that it has grown to its 
Present size. Consequently, the demand for cosmetics in 
most countries with a high standard of living is now chiefly 
met by domestic production with a varying 
it controlled by foreign capital. The Coty company, for in- 
stance, which started as an entirely French concern, trans- 


Subsidiary ‘ Con . ° . f a 
companies in countries so far apart 
Argentina, Brazil, Italy, Mexico, Rou- 
h Most of the other leading firms 
Ave adopted the same policy, and the export trade in cos- 


metics is therefore small in proportion to total output. 
The most important export markets are colonial and other 
countries with a large population of low purchasing power. 
Great Britain’s total exports of cosmetics (excluding per- 
fumed spirits, essential oils and soap) amounted to just 
over £1,150,000 in 1938, of which over £860,000 went to 
Empire countries. 

The census figures of output give a poor indication of 
the actual amount spent by consumers on cosmetics, even 
if the cost of beauty services is ignored. One of the peculi- 
arities of the cosmetic trade is the high margin between 
wholesale prices and the cost of production and the very 
high margin in the retail price. The average distribution 
margin for the cosmetic industry as a whole is roughly 100 
per cent. of the wholesale price, owing largely to expensive 
advertising. The annual expenditure on cosmetics in Great 
Britain, therefore, based on the 1935 census figures, with 
the necessary adjustments for imports and exports, is 
approximately £22,000,000, or £14,000,000 if the 
utilitarian tions such as soap and dentifrices are 
excluded. Female consumers probably account for at least 
90 per cent. of the latter total, so that, with a female popu- 
lation aged between 20 and 50 of about 12,500,000, the 
average expenditure feminine head in this country is 
roughly £1 per annum. But large classes of women within 
this age-group use no cosmetics at all, either on principle 
or for reasons of expense, while many others confine their 
purchases to an occasional box of face powder, so that the 
per head expenditure varies from several pounds per 
annum to several shillings. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the purchase of cosmetics, even on a small scale, 
is, in most countries with a high standard of living, coming 
to be regarded more and more as a necessary rather than 
a luxury. This was brought ovt by an investigation under- 
taken by the National Resources Committee in the United 
States, which found that a family’s expenditure on “ per- 
sonal care” showed a bigger percentage of total expendi- 
ture among the lower income classes than among the 


There are two factors which distinguish the demand for 
cosmetics from most other articles. In the first place, the 
demand is unaffected by time, weather, place or season. 
One type of cosmetic is used in the daytime; another is 
used to take it off again; and still another is used at 
night. Similarly, a slackening in the demand for some 
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cosmetics during the summer is counterbalanced by an 
increase in the demand for preparations specifically made 
for use, for example, at the seaside or on the grouse moors. 
There is no close season for cosmetics. The other factor is 
that, generally speaking, women will always buy the most 
expensive cosmetics they can afford. The price of a lip- 
stick may vary from 6d. to 7s. 6d., but nobody accustomed 
to paying 7s. 6d. would consider for a moment buying a 
cheap one. Women are notorious bargain-hunters, but they 
will not bargain over cosmetics. 

This demand for the most expensive is one of the reasons 
why the high-priced article can hold its own against the 
competition of cheaper brands. But it should not be 
assumed that the demand is entirely irrational or that it 
is mainly based on the attractive jars and containers in 
which the expensive makes of cosmetics are sold. Partly it 
rests on the assumption that a high price guarantees 
the purity of the product. Another reason lies in the 
composition of the various makes. The raw materials 
of the cosmetic industry are so numerous and so varied 
that it is impossible to give more than a broad out- 
line of them. It may safely be said that the basic 
materials, which enter the body of most preparations, are 
comparatively cheap. Thus, the cost of materials in the 
United States cosmetics industry in 1937 was $54,000,000, 
or roughly one-third of the wholesale and one-fifth of the 
retail value. These basic materials are animal, such as 
tallow and lanoline, which are used in creams; vegetable, 
such as coconut oil, palm oil and olive oil, which are used 
in creams, rouges and lipsticks; and mineral, zinc oxide 
and talcum, providing the base for powders. But in addition 
to these materials, which are virtually the same for every 
make, there are those that give cosmetics their colour and 
scent; and it is here that the manufacturers of the ex- 
pensive products excel, for they provide a far wider range 
of colours and better perfumes than their competitors. 

Natural dyestuffs have for the most part now been dis- 
placed by synthetics, but against synthetic aromatics 
essential oils, which are distilled from blossoms and fruit, 
are more than holding their own. They are produced all 
over the world, but as the volume of production in each 
country is frequently very small, the value is generally very 

i ian otto of rose oil, for instance, has been 
quoted at {1 12s. 6d. per ounce. Great Britain’s retained 
imports of essential oils in 1938 amounted in value to 
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£865,000, so that they are clearly an important item in the 
cost of production of those cosmetic manufacturers who 
use them. Here is material justification for the wide differ- 
ence in the prices of the finished products. 

Before the outbreak of war the future of the cosmetic 
industry seemed reasonably assured, based though it is on 
the shifting sands of feminine fashion. For one thing, the 
industry is very adaptable. Manufacturers in recent years 
have shown great skill in making their products conform 
to decreed fashions in clothes and colours. The leading 
firms, too, are becoming more and more scientific, both in 
the manufacture of preparations and in the beauty ser- 
vices which they offer. Some of them now employ trained 
dieticians at their beauty salons to give advice to clients; 
and many products claim to have a curative and health- 
promoting function as well as a beautifying one. Manu- 
facturers, in fact, have allied themselves to the present 
vogue for vitamins, hormones and physical fitness 


generally. 

Whether the industry will suffer badly from war condi- 
tions it is impossible to predict. Quite apart from the 
possible difficulty of obtaining the raw materials, which 
include the valued fats and vegetable oils, and the pro- 
bability of higher prices, there is the question of whether 
the demand will fall off as a result of clothing women in 
uniforms, and the curtailment of entertaining and night 
life generally. These developments, however, will not per- 
haps affect the aggregate demand to the extent that might 
have been, ex . Presumably, coloured nail varnishes, 
eyelash dyes and other artificial make-ups will suffer. It 
is probable, too, that there will be a greater economy in 
consumption, and that the normal tendency to discard lip- 
sticks and rouges when only half finished in favour of new 
colours will be checked. One lipstick will probably do the 
work of two. But it is unlikely that the demand for the 
basic cosmetics, such as powders and creams, will fall off 
to any extent, for using them has become such a habit with 
all cosmetic consumers that it would need a serious rise in 
price to break it. In the meantime the manufacturers will 
no doubt exercise their usual ingenuity in adapting them- 
selves to the changed conditions. Some of them may turn 
to the manufacture of ointments and dressings; from others 
we may expect to see make-up preparations specifically 
devised for hasty application A the air-raid warnings 
have sounded. 


Finance and Banking 


Year-end Preparations. — The discount market 


difficulty would be experienced in financing its bill and 
bond positions over the turn of the year. Last week’s 
Bank return showing an increase of {22,782,000 in the 
aggregate holding of securities and a parallel expansion of 
£27,112,000 in bankers’ deposits indicated the lengths to 
which the authorities were going to avoid any appearance 
of stringency or any necessity for market borrowing at the 
Bank of England over the turn of the year. The main 
feature of the authorities’ open-market operations has 
again been the purchase of the short-dated January bills 
rom in 


tion of these purchases of bills in a further increase 
of _£6,235,000 in Government securities, a movement 
which finds its partial reflection in an ion 


; expansion of 
£2,478,000 in bankers’ deposits. At £117,329,000 these 
deposits have risen by about £30 millions over the past 
fortnight. They will probably have to rise by another £20 
millions before the turn of the year is reached. The 


readiness of the authorities to see that this temporary 
expansion is accomplished without direct market borrow- 
ing at the Bank has evidently been made known to the 
discount market. Otherwise precautionary borrowing «t 
the Bank would have begun on the first working day of 
this week. In its abstention from such normal pre- 
cautionary borrowing the market, which is carrying an 


that if special help is needed 
at the eleventh hour it be made available by open- 
market purchases of bills at market rates and not by 
direct rediscounting at Bank rate or borrowing at 2} pct 
cent. from the Bank. 


* * * 


One important factor of help to the credit position at 
this year-end has been the masse de manoeuvre made 
available to the authorities by the abnormal accumulation 
of funds in Government deposits. These deposits have 
been reduced by nearly £18 millions over the past three 
weeks, partly no doubt as the result of open-market put 
chases of bills for account of Public Departments. At 
£29,724,000, the total appearing in the latest Bank 
return, they are still nearly £14 millions higher than 4 
the corresponding date of last year, and thus provide 4 

(Continued on page 516) 
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FRANCE 


LAND OF FREEDOM 


produces the most delicious wines, which are 
suitable for all dishes and give them the best 
flavour. 


Amongst the French wines you will certainly like the 
DELECTABLE RED WINES OF: 


BORDEAUX 
BURGUNDY 
COTES du RHONE 


which are as warm as the sun and have the 
exquisite bouquet of a rare liqueur. 


Try these French Bordeaux, Burgundy and Cotes 
du Rhone wines—clear, invigorating and full of 
good fun. 


The French Wines are always 


PRODUCTS OF 


QUALITY 
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(Continued from page 514) 
reserve out of which the further seasonal expansion of 
market resources will have been fed between Wednesday 
and the end of the week. During this week there has been 
the expected abundance of “bad” money, and loans re- 
payable before the end of the year have been available 
down to } per cent. For money into the New Year, how- 
ever, up to 1§ per cent. has been paid—a rate which itself 
emphasises the complete faith with which the market has 
been awaiting the climax of this period of normal 
stringency. 

* * * 


Holiday Circulation.—In reaching its Christmas 
holiday peak the Bank of England note circulation touched 
£554,616,000, and thus broke, with some £1,200,000 to 
spare, the previous high record set up on September 13th 
last, at the height of the rush for currency which followed 
the declaration of war. The latest figure may be taken as 
indicating what was virtually the seasonal peak in the 
circulation. That peak tends to occur over the actual 
Christmas holiday, and normally some reflux of notes has 
taken place before the next Bank return is published. On 
this occasion the incidence of Christmas, making Tuesday 
a Bank holiday, meant that by Wednesday very little reflux 
of currency had in fact been experienced by the Bank of 
England. Even allowing for this, however, it is evident 
that the demand for currency is at present pursuing an 
upward basic trend. As compared with the Christmas peak 
of 1938 the circulation is up by about £50,000,000 on the 
year. There is no special factor, such as Continental hoard- 
ing of sterling notes, to account for this increase over the 
past twelve months. A year ago the circulation contracted 
by £41,000,000 over the four weeks which followed the 
post-Christmas Bank return. It will be very interesting to 
watch the comparative movement in the coming weeks. 


* * * 


Postal Orders as Currency.—An Order in Council, 
issued under the Defence (Finance) Regulations, 1939, has 
deprived postal orders of their legal tender attributes 
from December 21st. Post offices will, however, continue 
to encash them in accordance with the normal arrange- 
ments. As a result of the withdrawal of postal orders as 
legal tender they must on being issued again bear the 
poundage from which they were freed on the outbreak of 
the war when they were included in the circulating medium 
of the country. Thus closes a chapter in the history of 
postal orders for which little justification can, in retro- 
spect, be found. The temporary elevation of postal orders 
to the rank of full legal tender currency had been decided 
upon long before the outbreak of the war as one of the pre- 
cautionary measures based on the assumption that within 
a few days of the beginning of hostilities the normal 
machinery for the issue and distribution of currency would 
have been bombed into at least partial immobilisation. Had 
this happened, it is evident that there would have been 
considerable advantages in a system of postal order cur- 
rency available at every post office in the country. From 
= first, however, these — = the issue of an alter- 
native currency were not ed. Since the appearance of 
these postal orders into the circulation homme with it 
vague suspicions that the Government had chosen this as 
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a veiled method of currency inflation their legal tende, 
facilities, unneeded as they were, should have been imme. 
diately withdrawn. The total of these postal orders which 
came to be used as currency has not been published. The 
only indication of their circulation has been the intimation 
in the Bank of d’s monthly statistical summary of 
the postal orders by the clearing banks as part of 
their till money. For September they averaged £700,000 
and for October £2,100,000. Since even the larger of these 
totals represented but 1} per cent. of the till money held 
by - — it is om omy ae appreciable inflation 
of the circulating medium has trated by thi 
particular channel. co om 


* * * 


Tightening the Exchange Control.—The process of 
tightening the regulations for the control of sterling ex- 
change was taken an important step forward towards the 
end of last week by the issue of an Order in Council 
(S.R. and O., No. 1827, of 1939) amending the Defence 
dem Regulations. The Order provides that as from 

anuary 8th next all transfers of sterling from the account 
of a resident to that of a non-resident will be subject 
to permission granted by or on behalf of the Treasury. 
Similar restrictions will be placed on the transfer of ster- 
ling securities by a resident to a non-resident. Such trans- 
fers have since the imposition of exchange control been 
subject to completion of Form E.I., a formality with which 
the paying banker has from the start complied with the 
greatest ease. About three weeks ago it was suggested by 
the Bank of England to all authorised banks that before 
giving their consent to such transfers of sterling they 
should demand evidence of the commercial justification of 
the operation and that in fact they should apply the same 
strict standards for authorising transfers of sterling to 
a non-resident account as for authorising conversions of 
sterling into foreign currency. The new Order, of which 
full details will be published when the regulation comes 
into force, is no doubt intended to regularise the position, 
dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s of the request to autho- 
rised banks on which the interpretation of this particular 
section of the regulations now rests. By this measure, and 
even more by restricting the transfer of securities from 
resident to non-resident accounts, the channels by which 
sterling reaches the unofficial foreign exchange markets 
abroad should be considerably narrowed. The official 
announcements of the new regulations goes out of its way 
to state that the Order does not affect the sterling accounts 
of non-residents. These remain free as heretofore. 


* * * 


The Car Owner and His Insurance.—The drastic 
reduction in road traffic resulting from the war has obvious 
repercussions on the amount of motor business transacted 
by the insurance companies. The increase in the horse- 
power tax, however, which is one of the most powerful of 
the deterrents to motor users, comes in with the New Year, 
so that the full effect of wartime restrictions has yet to be 
felt. Already, nevertheless, the refunds of premiums on cars 
laid up have reached substantial proportions. This ques- 
tion of premium refunds reiterates a lesson which has been 
given many times in the past—the wisdom of insuring 
with a well-established insurance company or underwriting 
syndicate. For while the tariff companies and many of the 
non-tariff insurers readily make of premium when 
cars are out of commission—though in the usual case the 
repayments are naturally not on a pro rata basis—a few 
smaller non-tariff insurers are now recompensing them- 
selves for excessive cutting of rates in the past by refusing 
refunds, This is strictly within the policy terms in such 
cases, for the conditions have been framed so as not (0 
give the favourable treatment accorded by the better- 
established companies and underwriters, which only 80S 
to show that if the policy-holder cannot bother to study 
the conditions of his contract he should at least dis- 
criminate in lacing his insurance. It may be further noted 
that the tariff companies have also made the gesture of 
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ing premiums on a pro rata basis when cars are 
rns by members of the orces who are sent abroad—a 
gesture which costs them money. The car owner who is 
“sured by one of the better-known insurers, who is able 
to keep his car in commission and is also brave enough to 
drive at night, at least has the comfort of knowing that 
when his policy falls due for renewal he will be charge: 
no more premium to cover the black-out risk. That this is 
a valuable concession may be judged from the road acci- 
dent statistics. The Ministry of Transport returns for 
November, issued this week, show that 926 deaths occurred 
on the roads during the month, compared with 613 in 
November of last year. In the two months of September 
and October of 1939 the figures of road fatalities were 
1,130 and 919 respectively, compared with 554 and 641 in 
the same two months of 1938. Thus, while insurance 
premium incomes in the motor departments have drastic- 
ally declined, the accident rate, assuming a comparable 
trend in non-fatal accidents, has increased. It may be, of 
course, that when the forces reducing the number of 
vehicles on the roads have had their full effect accidents 
will decline considerably from the figures so far recorded. 
Another factor is also not without its significance: the 
Courts are making lower awards for “loss of expectation 
of life” by taking into account war risks to which persons 
killed in motor accidents would otherwise be subject. 
Despite this rather curious factor, however, it is probable 
that the average cost per accident will rise substantially 
as a result of the black-out. This will have the effect, 
already discernible, of creating a certain restiveness among 
motor re-insurers, who re-insure in this country on an 
“excess loss” basis—that is to say, they pay to the re- 
insured company the amount by which individual claims 
exceed a given figure. With total premiums declining, a 
greater volume of heavy claims thus hits the re-insurers. 


* * * 


Insuring Other Black-Out Risks.—While motor in- 
surance provides the outstanding example of black-out 
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risks, most pedestrians who have to negotiate sand-bagged 
pavements after dark are painfully conscious of others. 
Cover against black-out accidents is comprised in the per- 
sonal accident insurance of existing policy-holders without 
extra charge, and (so far as the majority of the insurance 
companies are concerned) no additional premium is being 
demanded by them on renewal of policies. A similar situa- 
tion applies to public liability insurances, where the owner 
or tenant of premises is insured against his liability to 
third parties for accidents occurring on or about his pre- 
mises, except that if special wartime changes effected on 
the premises involve a large increase in hazard, the rate 
of premium would be reconsidered on renewal. It is to be 
expected that there will be a fairly substantial increase in 
the demand for both personal accident and public liability 
insurance, and already there has been an increase in the 
number of inquiries for this type of cover. Similarly, the 
black-out produces an enhanced risk of burglary, for which 
msurance is readily available. On the whole, the black-out 
should mean that the miscellaneous risks dealt with in the 
accident departments of the insurance companies will bring 
them a welcome, if unspectacular, influx of new business. 
Recent conditions enhance other hazards, beside that of 
burglary, which face the householder who in many cases 
has evacuated himself, leaving his home unoccupied. If he 
is insured by a comprehensive policy, the normal period 
of unoccupancy allowed is 90 days, and where this period 
manaenies he should notify the insurance company without 
elay. 


* * * 


Silver Weakens.—The latest developments in the 
Indian silver position and, in particular, the announcement 
of the readiness of the Indian Government to consider 
applications for the import of silver from the United 
States have already had a very cooling effect on the ardour 
of the Indian speculator in silver. Whereas such imports 
are to be allowed, provided the silver is sold in India at 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


AMONG the officially quoted foreign 
exchanges there has been an apprecia- 
tion in the belga, the rate for which 
on Thursday fell from 24.00-25 to 
23.90-24.15, and a narrowing of the 
margin for Argentine pesos, which are 
quoted at 17.50-17.80, compared with 
17.50-18.00. Otherwise there have been 
no changes. Among free market rates, 
the Finnish military success caused an 
improvement in the Finnish mark before 
the holiday, but on Wednesday the rate 

psed in common with those of the 
smaller Baltic states. 


rities at 1%; and though their purchases 
have not been large, they have helped 
the market to finance the large quota 
of Treasury bills which it obtained last 
week. This quota amounted to 67 per 
cent., total applications for the £65 mil- 
lions of bills on offer amounting to 
£89.5 millions, against £92.6 millions 
in the previous week. The easier trend 
in rates generally was responsible for 
the fall in the average rate of discount 
from £1 5s. 3.81d. to £1 4s. 7.63d. per 


cent. 
* 


The latest Exchequer return shows 
that the floating debt has passed the 
£1,500 millions mark. Of the total of 
£1,515 millions, which compares with 
£1,030 millions a year ago, £1,459 mil- 
lions is accounted for by Treasury bills. 
The tender issue of these has now 
reached £750 millions, and this is the 


amount of the effective floating debt as 
the balance consists of tap Treasury 
bills and advances from Public Depart- 
ments, which are covered by correspond- 
ing assets, 


The last two Bank Returns show some 
very big movements resulting partly 
from the big outflow of Christmas cur- 
rency and partly from the action taken 
by the authorities to offset the immobi- 
lisation of funds. Over the two weeks 
the note circulation has gone up by £9.5 
millions, and the proportion has fallen 
to the low figure of 14 per cent. Bank- 
ers’ deposits, however, have recovered 
from their previous low level owing to 
the special bill purchases which are 
discussed in a Finance Note. As a result 
of these purchases Government securi- 
ties are at the extraordinarily high level 
of £151.5 millions. 
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between Rs. 62 and Rs. 64 per 100 tolas, the open market 
price in Bombay has already sagged to Rs. 60.04. The Lon- 
don price has followed this weaker trend. On Wednesday 
the spot and forward quotations both fell by d§d. to 223d. 
and 22}4d., respectively, though on Thursday bear cover- 
ing brought about rises of jd. in both positions. 
The selling in the London market has come from Indian 
operators but has been of quite modest proportions. The 
violence of the price reaction is thus a token of the excep- 
tional sensitiveness of the market. A bull position of some 
5,000,000 ounces has been built up in London by Indian 
operators, in addition to their accumulation of a position 
of over ten times that figure in Bombay. If renewed doubts 
about the future of silver cause any appreciable liquida- 
tion of the speculative position in London, it would be 
reasonable to expect the sterling price to fall closer to the 
dollar parity of around 20d. It would, however, be unwise 
to assume that the reaction in the sterling price of silver 
will go beyond this point or that it has much permanence. 
Now that silver imports into this country are prohibited, 
save under licence, the normal requirements for the metal, 
once the speculative position has been liquidated, must 
depend for their satisfaction on the stocks of the Indian 
Government. These, it may be assumed, will only be made 
available, as in the past, at the price of 23}d. per ounce. 
After the disturbances that must be the inevitable after- 
math of speculative excesses in silver, the price is likely 
to return to the anchor provided, for countries within the 
sterling area, by the selling price of the Indian Government. 


December 30, 1939 


Bank of New South Wales.—A st lea 
co-ordinated economic policy for the i ms 
war was made by Mr R. W. Gillespie, President of the 
Bank of New South Wales, at the general meeting. 1. 
pointed out that Australia was in a favourable position for 
making her war effort, as the British Government’s dec. 
sion to purchase her surplus of wool, meat, dairy produce 
and other commodities protects producers from any trade 
dislocation and also assures higher prices. But that careful 
planning and supervision will be necessary is evident from 
Mr Gillespie’s review of conditions during 1938-39, The 
trading banks’ deposits in this period rose by only {2.1 
millions, while advances increased by £7.3 millions owing 
to the heavy demands from primary industries. The ratio 
of advances to deposits, therefore, rose by 1 per cent. to 
the very high figure of 93.3 per cent. This strain on the 
banks should, of course, be relieved by Great Britain’; 
war purchases; but another adverse financial factor last 
year was the persistent undersubscription of Government 
loans in spite of higher rates of interest. One reason for 
this was the demand for funds by semi-Governmental 
bodies, which has consequently been brought under the 
control of the Loan Council. The Bank of New South 
Wales itself had a successful year with a small increase in 
net profits at £550,876. Advances rose by £4,337,000; but 
with regard to liquid assets there has been a switch over 
from Government securities to Treasury bills as part of 
a deliberate policy to place the Bank’s resources at the 
disposal of the Government and the Central Bank. 


Investment 


Next Year’s Maturities.—Unlike the year now end- 
ing, 1940 should see considerable activity in conversion and 
repayment operations. The total of loans finally maturing 
in 1940 is fairly small. But in many cases, 1940 is the first 
optional year for redeeming a large number of stocks, 
whose final redemption dates frequently extend to the 
sixties, First and foremost comes {352,755,133 of 44 per 
cent. Conversion Loan, which is callable from July, 1940, 
on 3 months’ notice and finally due July 1, 1944. It is 
generally assumed that the Treasury will take an early 
opportunity for converting this loan to current rates of 
interest, which for a comparable short-dated loan might be 
1 per cent. lower than the existing rate. Some £34 millions 
is a respectable sum to save in interest, though it cannot 
be ruled out that in view of wartime borrowing it might be 
decided not to exercise the earliest option. As senti- 
ment fluctuates on this point, one may expect some rather 
considerable movements in the stock during the next few 
months. Some time during 1940, moreover, the market 
Should know the authorities’ intention regarding 
£99,999,900 1 per cent. Treasury bonds, which are finally 
due February 1, 1941, but which call for 3 months’ notice 
if earlier repayment is decided upon. Definite maturities 
of British public debt are very small: the £600,000 British 

; ee 3 oor oe loan is due 
on January Ist, an repayments of an aggregate of 
£2,061,000 are due from Belfast, Croydon, L.C.C. Housing 
bonds, and Glasgow. The coming year, however, provides 
the first chance for redeeming some 13 corporation loans 
carrying interest at 6 per cent., and amounting altogether to 
£12,857,000 nominal. The largest item is the £1,990,119 
Middlesex loan, and the £1,944,014 Herts issue has already 
been provided for out of the recent £3,000,000 loan. 
Current prices Suggest that early repayment is expected, 
and the only possibility of difficulty lies in the Treasury’s 
own requirements. Equally important is the £13,707,446 
issue of L.C.C. 5 per cent. consolidated stock, which can be 
called on or after October 31st and is now priced at 1024 
cum 2 months’ interest. In a closely similar class may be 
entered a total of £6,232,000 consisting of 43 per cent. 
loans of the Port of London, Birkenhead, Bradford and 
Walsall. The P.L.A. stock, of which £2,647,879 is out- 
standing, requires six months’ notice before redemption 
which can be July 1st next at the earliest. Border-line cases 


in the 44 per cent. category among home corporation loans 
amount to £4,950,000, including £2,000,000 each for 
London and Edinburgh, while there is {1,977,607 of 4 per 
cent. P.L.A. stock, which is dated 1940-60. One point is 
clear from the 1940-60 list—the £1,380,000 3 per cent. 
Croydon stock, 1900, is not a candidate for conversion at 
current interest rates. 


* * * 


Dominions Conversions Possibilities.—Not only 
home stocks, however, will engage the attention of the 
Treasury in 1940. The British 44 per cent. Conversion 
Loan apart, Dominions government stocks present even 
more important conversion possibilities than home issues 
next year. The New Zealand 3} per cent. stock due 
January 1st has already been provided for by the assisted 
issue last July, and the Tasmanian 3 per cent. and 3} per 
cent. loans are now replaced by the 34 per cent. Common- 
wealth issue. In addition to these stocks, Ceylon 5 pet 
cent. stock, amounting to £2,850,000 nominal, carries the 
single redemption date of May 1, 1940. But, as in home 
issues, the main question lies with the possibilities of con- 
version rather than inevitability of repayment. Among 
stocks carrying 5 per cent. some £7,900,000 South 
Africa stock can be called on or after July Ist, and 
£18,108,800 Queensland stock from October Ist. In 
addition there are amounts of {5,989,400 Commonwealth 
and of £5,913,200 Victoria stocks in the 43 per cent. cate- 
gory, for which conversion is at least a possibility. An 
important border-line case consists of £19,300,000 Canada 
4 per cent. stock 1940-60, which now stands at 101} 
cum three months’ interest. The dates 1940-50 or 1940-60 
are also carried by six 4 per cent. and 33 per cent. stocks 
of Australian States (amounting to £17,430,000 in all), but 
at present rates these stocks are hardly in the conversion 
zone. As for Dominions tions, loans of some 13 
separate authorities mature in 1940. But the total 
sum involved is only about £4} millions, and Wellington 
alone has over £1,000,000 to repay. Conversion operations 
by Dominions corporations can be left out of account, for 
£1,145,914 Winnipeg 4 per cent. Consolidated stock 
1940-60 now stands at 85, and the 4} per cent. Pretoria 
loan amounts only to £504,118 nominal, Whether or not 
their labours become apparent to the public, the Treasury 
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will have a delicate task in 1940 in satisfying the 
numerous candidates who seek permission to convert their 
issues, and in view of the prime necessity for war borrow- 
ing it will hardly cause surprise if the actual number of 

tions is much smaller than the maximum which 
would be practicable in peacetime circumstances. 


* * * 


L.M.S. Preference Dividend.—Though scarcely a 
surprise, the announcement of payment on January Ist 
of the second half-year’s dividend on the L.M.S. 5 per 
cent. redeemable preference stock has been well received 
by the market, and has assisted a further rise in the 
prices of home rail securities. In isolation, this preference 
payment is not of prime importance, for only £9,699,132 
of this stock is quoted, and it is the second smallest of all 
the L.M.S. issues. But while this 5 per cent. stock 
is non-cumulative, it ranks equally with the very large 
4 per cent. preference issue, of which £118,908,762 is 
quoted, so that the declaration is tantamount to an 
announcement of full payment on the 4 per cent. stock 
also. No indication, however, is forthcoming of the position 
of the marginal 4 per cent. 1923 preference stock. For 1938, 
only £37,326 was earned for this marginal stock, which re- 
quires {1,605,359 in a full year, and nothing was paid. Now 
that railways are under Government control, compensation 
terms to provide a return considerably better than that of 
sO poor a year as 1938 have been hoped for, and in the 
continued absence of definite news of these terms the out- 
look for the L.M.S. 1923 preference and ordinary stocks 
is as uncertain as ever. The extent of the market’s hopes 
is shown by the estimate that earnings of over 44 per 
cent. would be shown on the L.MLS. ordinary stock if the 
guaranteed revenue were mid-way between the standard 
revenue which the companies are reported to seek and the 
1936-37 average which the authorities are said to be 
offering. 

* * * 


Company Profits in 1939.—Though detailed analysis 
must await later comment, our usual table of profit and loss 
accounts on page 534 provides the first indication of the 
course of industrial profits in 1939. Some 2,334 companies 
(other than banks, or companies for which comparable 
figures are not available) have issued reports. These dis- 
close net profits of £266,912,000, or 74 per cent. less than 
£289,431,000 earned by the same businesses a year earlier. 
For several months past, the rate of decline of net indus- 
trial profits has shown hardly any variation, and in recent 
*yeeks there has been a tendency for a larger number 
of companies than in previous months to record higher 
total profits, though taxation frequently reduces net profits. 
The 2,334 companies paid out £189,112,000 in prefer- 
ence and ordinary dividends, and provided £72,982,000 
for depreciation and reserves. For the past week only, net 
profits of 29 companies showed merely a fractional de- 
cline to £2,414,000, compared with £2,428,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. The week’s results are discussed in succeed- 
ing Notes, and on page 524 under the heading “ Shorter 
Comments.” 


Company Notes 


British-American Tobacco.—A preliminary profits 
statement last week announced the reduction of the final 
dividend on British-American Tobacco ordinary stock 
from 34 per cent., tax free, to 2} per cent., tax free, 
making a total dividend for the year ended September 
30, 1939, of 19% per cent., tax free, against 20 per cent., 
tax free, the previous year. The net income figure (after 
all expenses, including taxation) is disclosed as 5,165,453, 
compared with £5,590,886, a ine of nearly 8 per cent. 
But taxation no doubt accounts for much of this setback, 
for it may be recalled that Carreras, whose report was 
recently published, showed a 25 per cent. increase for the 
year in gross profits, but that heavier taxation and special 


reserves reduced the net income figure over 10 
santsShe-audusinn thes Adsiieee aren 


had a somewhat similar trading experience is also sy. 
gested by the directors’ confident decision to distribute 
almost the whole of the available earnings in divideng 
and to draw largely on the previous year’s carry forward 
for a special contingencies reserve of £500,000. After 
paying the preference dividends, tax free earnings ayaij- 
able or the ordinary shares are no more than 19.3 per 
cent. Confidence in the company’s trading position in the 
current year is also reflected in the decision to pay in 
January a 44 per cent., tax free, interim dividend in respect 
of the year 1939-40—the same rate as for the first interim 
of the previous year. How large a part taxation has played 
in reducing earnings for the year ended last September 
may be disclosed in the directors’ report. It would be no 
small feat for a company of this size to maintain tax-free 
dividends for the duration in the face of increasingly 
severe wartime taxation. 


* * * 


Investment Trust Reports.—At first sight the re- 
sults of investment trusts whose financial years ended on 
or since September 30th last are as satisfactory as could 
be expected. Dividends are only moderately reduced, and 
in many cases maintained, though the reduction in total 
revenue—usually not of serious dimensions—was a fore- 
gone conclusion. But the latest setback follows a fall in 
income in 1937-38 when investment trust revenues 
followed the downward trend of industrial profits with 
an unexpected promptitude, and distinctly upset the calcu- 
lations of those who trusted the time-lag theory. Some of 
the companies are, in fact, reporting revenues not greatly 
higher than the low levels of the previous depression. And 
while dividends are usually still adequately covered by 
earnings, they generally represent a more generous distri- 
bution policy than in 1937-38. Income and earnings of 
some of the larger trusts whose reports have recently 
appeared are set out below: — 
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It should, however, be recalled that most recent trust 
accounts cover one or more months of the initial war per h 
when the precautionary reductions or delays of Brits 
industrial dividends were common. As for capital asscts, 
a number of trusts refer to fairly realised losses (or 
Osses to writing down), though are 

instances of peal peolen, Calbeaaies which normally pub- 
lish analyses of their investments continue to do 
disclose little uniform change, apart from a larger propor” 
tion of home securities—but in some instances valuations 
have been omitted, because the directors consider they 
would be misleading, or because reliable valuations for 
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some securities cannot be obtained. Certain trusts have made 
no valuation; others have made a valuation but do not pub- 
lish it. One trust records a depreciation of over 37 per 
cent., but our table bears witness to the existence of satis- 
factory exceptions. Second Edinburgh Investment still show 
no depreciation at all, and Southern stockholders have re- 
duced their depreciation figure. The record of trusts gener- 
ally for the past two or three years, however, does not 
encourage hopes of a sensitive response to industrial 
revival, especially as E.P.T. renders it the more necessary 
to distinguish total profits from equity earnings. 


* * * 


R.M. and E.D. Announcements.—Until recently, 
RM. and E.D. Realisation ordinary shares were both 
quoted at 3s, in accordance with the general opinion that 
the remaining assets of both companies should realise about 
the same on liquidation. After the cash payments in 
November last year, each company held about £70,000 
ordinary stock in Union Castle Mail Steamship, and the 
larger miscellaneous holdings of E.D. were regarded as 
balancing the larger R.M. holding of Anglo-Foreign 
Properties. Since the issued capital of both companies 
consists of 1,000,000 ordinary shares, their total assets 
each had a current market value of £150,000. But last 
week’s announcement has qualified this apparent equality. 
A cash payment of 2s. per E.D. share, absorbing £100,000, 
will be made next month, but no payment is promised for 
R.M. shareholders. According to the liquidator’s state- 
ment, funds do not permit of a further distribution. It 
may be that E.D., having redeemed its debenture stock 
somewhat earlier than R.M., had a larger cash surplus in 
hand after liquidation was approved in December, 1937, 
which was possibly not completely absorbed by the cash 
payment in December, 1938. Alternatively, certain assets 
may have been relieved of a contingent liability. The 
actual realisations effected during the year have yet to be 
disclosed, but clearly the later stages of liquidation are 
not assisted by the recent trend of share and property 
values or by wartime control of security transfers. The 
R.M. shares are still quoted at 3s., while E.D. are now 
priced at 3s. 6d. 


* * * 


Charterhouse Investment Trust.—The year 1939 
Was not satisfactory for investment trusts and finance 
companies. The decision of Charterhouse Investment 
Trust to maintain the 3 per cent. ordinary dividend must 
therefore be regarded “ not without some measure of satis- 
faction,” to quote the chairman’s speech. In March of this 
year the trust decided to separate its investment business 
from its finance activities, and for this purpose the wholly- 
owned subsidiary Charterhouse Finance Corporation was 
formed to take over the new issue and financing business. 
N consequence, the form of accounts is somewhat 

Bed. Certain operating expenses charged to the 
trust's profit and loss account in 1937-38 have for this 
reason been transferred, for the year ended November 11, 
1939, to the accounts of the new subsidiary. Hence last 
year’s gross revenue of £52,749 is not comparable with the 
Previous year’s figure of £110,456. Taxation requires 
£12,610 against £21,868, and after paying the preference 
dividend, ordi earnings are reduced from {£20,202 to 
£8,594. The 3 per cent. dividend therefore requires a 

raft on the previous year’s carry-forward, but the chair- 
man points out in his speech that this is more than 
balanced by profits retained in the subsidiaries. The 
balance sheet reflects the company’s reorganisation last 
March, when the finance company took over assets valued 
at £650,000 from the parent company (and the corre- 
oe 5 ea ne subscribed apo 

, company’s ordinary capital at a 
Premium of £200,000. In soe. a ie trust’s 

securities showed a depreciation of 7.18 per cent. 
below their book values of £1,047,533. In November, 

39, the quoted and wi securities of both the trust 


and finance company (which correspond to £1,115,592 for 
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quoted and unquoted securities held by the trust itself in 
the previous year) had a book value of £1,105,579 and a 
market valuation of £981,130, a depreciation of over 11 
per cent. This is eloquent of a difficult year, but the 
trust’s depreciation rate of 14.27 per cent. on book values 
is comfortably covered by reserves. The segregation of 
activities seems to be working well, for combined over- 
heads alone were cut 17 per cent. last year, while the 
reserve and liquid position of both companies is satisfac- 
tory. But the future is obscure, particularly for the trust’s 
property interests in London. The subsidiary, the Monu- 
ment Property Trust, has temporarily suspended prefer- 
ence dividend payments and its balance sheet to 
March 31, 1939, is not appended this year to the parent 
company’s accounts, owing to the drastic change in con- 
ditions since that date. The chairman is confident, how- 
ever, that the group’s reserves are adequate to meet even 
the worst contingencies. 


* * * 


Apex (Trinidad) Setback.—The known reduction 
in Apex (Trinidad) output during the year ended Septem- 
ber 30th and the subdued state of the oil market for most 
of that period had prepared investors for some reduction 
in the Apex dividend. The year’s distribution is reduced 
from 40 per cent. to 30 per cent., and since the 
forward is raised by only a small sum, this dividend is not 
apparently covered by any large margin of earnings. Oil 
profits are shown by the preliminary statement to amount 
to £417,957, against £482,875. This 14 per cent., drop is, 
however, rather more than the reduced output alone would 
account for, and sluggish prices and higher labour costs 
seem also to have played a part in the fall. Amortisation 
of wells requires £151,483, against £158,604, and the 
previous year’s special provision of £10,000 is not re- 
peated. The familiar story of a substantial increase in 
taxation charges appears in the Apex statement no less 
than in other companies’ accounts, and £80,464 is set aside, 
against £64,740. Hence the reduction in dividend is greater 
than would be required by the fall in profits alone. With 
every prospect of a good volume of demand and the adjust- 
ment of prices to increased costs, the outlook is quite satis- 
factory at present, despite the widening gap between retail 
prices and the price received by the prime producer. At 
25s. 104d. Apex 5s. shares yield £7 6s. 7d. per cent. 

* * * 

Trepca Mines Outlook.—The absence of a Trepca 
dividend in a financial year that has seen no important 
movements in average lead and spelter prices is due to 
well recognised special causes. The strike in the late 
summer (but for which operations were at a higher rate 
than in the previous year) caused a reduction in ore 
milled from 655,712 metric tons to 616,403 metric tons. 
Expenses fell by a slightly smaller proportion; operating 
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and transport costs per ton rose by 3d. to 20s. 1d., though 
they included 1s. against 1d. for maintenance of proper- 
ties not in actual production. Reduced average assay 
values of lead, and more particularly ae on were 

responsible for a 10 per cent. in con- 
eel produced to 65,561 metric tons, and of 24 per 
cent. in zinc concentrates to 53,182 metric tons. The con- 
sequence is a fall from £197,923 to £46,446 (or 2} per 
cent. actual) in equity earnings, as shown below: — 


Years ended September 30th 
1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
Total proceeds ............ 1,558,412 995,379 836,906 
Operating expenses ...... 579,258 624,928 589,527 
ae 266,676 88,440 ‘(117,749 
Other charges .............+. 80,008 84,088 83,184 
Stock (tax free) 
DT i diilnessdpianatene 632,470 197,923 46,446 
UE ch isevsedovkucesoasess 447,244 154,425 Nil 
Barmed %  scceveceesseses 46-6 13-9t¢ i 
OE eos ai ealuinene 30 10¢-—Ss«NNiill 
TO FeSCLVES ......0sccseeceese 125,000 iaoDe = 
Special charges ............ ‘jan 
Carry-forward —.........++. 92,261 94,165 129,605 


+ On capital before Zletovo, etc., merger; interim on 
£1,118,908 ; final on £1,120,263. * Or 2-6 per cent. actual 
oa £1,789,028. 

Roughly, one-quarter of the latest earnings is placed to a 
new reserve for contingencies, and the rest added to the 
carry-forward. Cash holdings have fallen from £1,076,060 
to £750,038, which is partly offset by a new item of 
£159,454 for shares in subsidiaries, the smelter now in 


course of construction being owned through a Jugoslav 
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subsidiary. Owing to the official control of production ang 
exports of minerals in Jugoslavia, and to exchange diffi. 
culties, the effect of war on Trepca Mines (which last 
year shipped two-fifths of its output to Germany) jg 
unusually hard to foresee. So far, shareholders have lacked 
any authoritative guidance. Mr Chester Beatty’s com. 
ments at the meeting on Friday were made after Th, 
Economist had gone to press. Trepca 5s. units stand at 
5s. 9d. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found from page 528 of this issue. 
Addressing shareholders of Orient Steam Navigation, Mr 
I. C. Geddes expressed the hope that a comprehensive 
policy would be adopted by the Government for British 
liners, since the shrinkage of the company’s passenger 
revenues could not be covered by any possible increase in 
freight rates or from reserves. Discussing property war 
losses compensation at the Stoll Theatres Corporation 
meeting, Sir Oswald Stoll advocated a Government 
advisory committee to make recommendations for com- 
pensation for special loss arising out of the war. Mr H. 
Cecil Booth informed shareholders of British Vacuum 
Cleaner and Engineering that in June, 1939, the company 
had added substantially to its machine-tool equipment and 
this section was working to capacity. At the Booker Bros., 
McConnell and Company meeting, Sir Alfred P. Sherlock 
pointed out that the decision to increase the ordinary in- 
terim dividend in July, 1940, from 4 per cent. to 5 per 
cent., was to equalise the annual distribution and would 
not of itself mean that larger profits had accrued. 


EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: All dealings are for cash 


In view of the dull tendency for a week 
or so past, the relatively cheerful re- 
opening of the markets after Christmas 
is a healthy sign. Business remains on 
a small scale, but the underlying firm- 
ness of the markets is shown by the 
prompt response of quotations to a 
modest volume of buying orders. 
* 


The renewed strength of gilt-edged 
stocks which became apparent towards 
the end of the previous week continued 
on the resumption of business on Wed- 
nesday. War Loan was outstanding, 
and a gain of 4 was followed by a simi- 
lar rise on Thursday. Thus at 934 War 
Loan is at its highest level since war 
began. Other gilt-edged stocks followed 
suit, though in a rather more restrained 
manner. The actual amount of busi- 
ness, however, was unimportant. Home 
corporation and Dominions issues were 





A firm undertone despite quiet con- 
ditions was the characteristic of the 
industrial markets on re-opening. There 
was little of interest in iron and steel 
or coal shares or the heavy industries 
generally, apart from the continued 
strength of the shares of locomotive 
makers. Aircraft and motor issues were 
featureless. Textile shares again proved 
one of the best sections of the market, 
and on Thursday Calico Printers rose 
Is, to 8s. In addition, there is now less 
disposition to confine support to the 
leading issues. Breweries began with a 
moderate display of strength, though 
interest was not sustained, and tobacco 
shares were firm. Provision and cater- 
ing and stores issues produced no im- 
portant movements. In the miscella- 
neous section, there was some demand 
for leaders such as I.C.J. and news- 
paper shares received a certain amount 
of support. 

Firmness in other sections of the 
market and a shortage of stock im- 
parted a brisk tone to the oil market 
after the holiday. Royal Dutch were 
particularly favoured. Mexican Eagle 
were bought on Wednesday and the 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS”! 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
1939 | Tora | Corres. 
Bargainst| 759% | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
74-7 | 117-3 
74-7 | 117-3 
74-7 | 117-2 
74 117-3 


apeiiaiieiieli Soue se Roa, 
Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. 
1985 oon. ¢ 1938 = 100. "bey d, 


erally firmer appearance was well 

maintained later in the week. Rubber 

and tea share markets have been quiet. 
* 


Trading has been small in the min- 
ing market. Kaffirs improved on Wed- 
nesday in anticipation of a Government 
statement in January on state-aid for 
companies short of developing funds. 
Among base metals, tin shares, where 
changed, improved against the easier 
trend of the metal price. Rhodesian cop- 
per shares were hardly tested. 


New York 


Despite a considerab le increase 


Street. A setback in some leading com- 
modity prices started a moderate bout 
of selling, which together with rum- 
oured liquidations for taxation purposes 
drove down the Dow Jones industrial 
average from 149.85 on December 23rd 
to 148.52 by the 27th. Rails and cop- 
per issues have been particularly dull 
features. Holiday influences have re 
duced this week’s steel mill activity, 
according to Iron Age, to 74 per cent. 
of capacity, compared with 91.5 per 
cent. the previous week. ae 
of the Stan tatistl 
Com on ee, of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
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CAJA DE AMORTIZACION 


The Caja Autonama de Amortizacién de la Deuda Publica de la Republica 
de Chile, in accordance with the provisions of Article 6 of the Regulations of 
Law No. 5580 of the 31st January, 1935, approved by the Supreme Decree No. 3837 
of the 24th October, 1938, declares that in the year 1939 it has received the 
following revenues to be applied to the service of the External Debt :— 


Profits of the Chilean Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corporation ...... U.S. $2,979,512-14 
Fourth category and additional income tax on the Copper Companies 6,348,008 - 74 
Quota of the duties on petroleum for the nitrate industry (Article 7 

of Law No. 6155 of the 6th January, 1938) ...............0.. 65,810:14 
Quota of the duties on petroleum for the Copper Companies 

(Article 7 of Law No. 6155 of the 6th January, 1938)........ 62,872-14 


U.S. $9,456,203 - 16 


50% of this revenue, or the sum of U.S. $4,728,101-58, will be applied to 
the payment of interest at the rate of U.S. $1-§225 per hundred dollars nominal 
capital, Sw. Fes. 1-5225 per hundred Swiss francs nominal capital, and £1 Ios. 5- 4d. 
per hundred pounds nominal capital. 


With the remaining 50% of the revenue received, bonds have been redeemed 
to the nominal amount of U.S. $5,882,000, £120,560 and Sw. Fcs. 228,000, and 
have been withdrawn from circulation. 


The balance not utilised of this 50% will be carried forward to increase the 
funds applicable to amortisation in the next year. 


After making the above-mentioned redemptions, the balances of bonds of the 
External Debt are as follows :— 


£27,763,571. 
U.S. $176,424,000. 
Sw. Fes. 109,794,000. 


The last-mentioned of these balances has, moreover, been reduced by 
Sw. Fes. 800,000. This reduction corresponds to Swiss Franc bonds redeemed 
extra-ordinarily by the Municipality of Santiago in the year 1939. Deducting this 
amount from the figures given above, the actual balances of the bonds of the 
External Debt in circulation are as follows :— 


£27,763,571. 
U.S. $176,424,000. 
Sw. Fes. 108,994,000. 


Santiago de Chile, 29th December 1939. 
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Darty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMMoN STOocKS (1926 = 100) 


$4 
Dec. 14 | Dec. 15 | Dee. 16 | Dec. 18| Dec. 19 
120-0 120-6 | 


— 
120-5 | 120-3 | 120-1 
i 





Dec. 20 | Dec. 2 Dec. 22 | Dec. 23 | Dec. 2 


|] —_—_ 
120°5 | 121-0 | 121-2 | 120-5 | 119 8 


1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. 


Totat DzaLincs In New YORK 





| Stock Exchange 
1939 j | 

Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 

December 20 ......... 910 7,770 

2 Be. ctintons 740 

= BE wasactess 720 7,590 

= BS ccacceves 330 (a) 

»  cachabenl 720 7,620 

0 sai ciiiaadiah 1,150 | 10,820 





(a) No figures available. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 

Dec. = Dec. Dec. 

1939 1939 1939 

8. Rails and nion... 12 I12l¢, 
rt Socony Vac.... 115g 1134 


Ches. & Ohio 395, g| Texas ......... 2 

G.N. Ry. Pf. 275s 

N.Y. Central iat 178 . 

Norther Fac. 824 858\Chyelr 9. te 

Southern Pec. 147s 1414 Aipin 22° 2138 

Southern Rly. 2015 19 Air... 8015 81 

2. Utilities and Allied Chem. 1751 , 
paedets 4 


Communications Dupont 177 
Am. W’works 111g 11 |Gen. Electric 4014 397, 
Con. Edison 2934 30 | West’hse Elec 11612 1155, 
Col. Gas& El. 6 6 pete a ts lllig 


N. American 217 2 5312 
Pac. Gas & Bl. 3610x 331,| Int. 6134 59 
Pub Serv N.J. 397g 3914 pee Mamste 7 
United Corp. 2 21,4 6314 6112 
Un. GasImp. 145, 1414|\J 1 Case &Co. 71 lp 
Amer. Tel. 2170 | Glidden ...... 17lg 16) 
Inter. Tel.For 7g  41g|/Celanese of 4 
Westn. Union 251g) Bastm’n Kdk 166 1 
Radio ......... 51,4| Loews ......... 1 


Am. Rol. Mill 1 3 
Beth Steel. 821 30 '|Mont. Ward, 54 54 
Republic St. .. 2314 225g| Sears Roebck 827g 83 
U.S. Steel ... 67 6512| Woolworth... 38 3712 
Am. Metal ... aBe Ne. Dey ie ie 
Am. Smelting 50 |Am. 2 
eae ane 29te| Net. 225g 23 
pence Se Soule renee 

we 371g|Comel. Credit 441, 45 
U.S. Smelt.... 62 Com. Inv. Tr. 50% sis 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Interim 
against 4 per cent. less tax. 
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Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. fs 
1939 (New Basis) 83,672,895 8,831,629 47,818,169 
1938 (New Basis)147,191,726 21,795,937 104,136,073 


1939 (Old Basis) 75,908, 2,688,459 10,159,343 
1938 (Old Basis)130,348,169 12,754,505 37,002,912 

Nore.—* Old Basis ” includes ny pete See 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


CONVERSION AND 
REPAYMENT 


Kinta Kella Rubber Estates.—-It 
is proposed to issue £22,000 new 54 
per cent. debentures, 1950, at 974, to 
repay about £22,000 7 per cent. deben- 
tures due March 31, 1940. Holders of 
latter may convert. 


Dividend 
Announcements 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 


Company 


+ Free of income tax. 


JUTE INDUSTRIES Dividend 

cet on 8 pet cmt noo-cuuativepecoune 
or to 

against 3 per cent. for previous year. = oo 


SHEEPBRIDGE COAL & IRON COMPANY 
—Tax free interim dividend ordinary shares 
reduced from 5 to 4 per cent. oe 


SMITH’S DOCK COMPANY.—Ordinary divi- 
dend “4 
eo. for year to September 30, 1939, 
VAN DEN BERGHS AND JURGENS.— 
ordinary 4 per cent. tax free, 


Shorter Comments 
Company Results of the Week.— 
Further has_ been made by 
ADELAIDE ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
COMPANY, whose gross revenue for 
ie fl Sol af aD renee 
COMPANIES. (SOUTH) ‘eda "tes 
bry dividend announcement. A 
loss for 1938-39 is reported by 
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SISAL ESTATES, whose conso); 
profit and loss snout noes 
expenses in excess of gross procee 
sisal sales. EAST INDIA Disne” 
LERIES AND SUGAR FACTORIES 
-_ enpeenpens a mre year and pay 
per cent. t per cent. R.A 
LISTER AND COMPANY Saas = 
perienced a setback, and are making a smal! 
reduction in dividend after showing trading 
profits of £224,619 against £265,922, and 
bringing in £30,011 provision for cop. 
tingencies not now required. Roth 
SCOTTISH CONSOLIDATED TRUST 
and SECOND BRITISH STEAMSHIP 
TRUST maintain their dividend: 
BOWMAKER, LTD., are not declaring 
a final dividend, owing to war condition: 
and financial provisions to mect them 
The whole of the general reserve oj 
£175,000 has been transferred to inne; 
reserves for war contingencies. 


Orthodox Unit Trust.—Resolutions 
agreeing to proposed changes in the 
Trust Deed were passed at a meeting of 
unit holders on December 27th. (These 
changes were described and discussed in 
The Economist of December 23, 1936, 
on page 473.) 


Royal Bank of Canada.—Total assets, 
November 30, 1939, $1,014,708,343 
($908,064,712). Deposits stand at 
$911,519,209 ($804,108,757). — Increase 
in deposits to the extent of $39,000,000 is 
due to larger Dominion Government 

» While non- interest bearing 
accounts increased by about $48,000,000. 
Cash, $234,483,551 ($200,287,265). Profits, 
after taxation, $3,724,842 ($3,696,234). 
Dividends absorb $2,800,000 as before. 
To: Pensions, $300,000; premises, 
$250,000. Carry-forward, $3,096,252, an 
increase of $374,843. Meeting in Montreal 
January 11, 1940. 


Beechams Group Interim Dividends. 
—Beecham Maclean Holdings is paying 
16 cent. For period July 13, 1938, 
to June 30, 1939, there was an interim 
of 13} per cent. and a final of 3} per cent. 
Macleans announce a second interim of 
18 per cent., making 25} per cent. to date 
against a total dividend of 25 per cent. for 

revious nine months. Eno Proprietaries 
is paying an interim of 12 per cent. for 
15 months to March 31, 1940, against 7 per 
cent. for 1938. Yeast-Vite’s interim 1s 
28 per cent. against nil. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines.— 
Dividend 10s. per share on the 40 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares of £2}, for 
the six to June 30, 1939, to holders 
as at December 31, 1939. The previous 
preference pa t for the second half of 
1938 was chain dete, 1939. 

Consolidated Diamond Mines of 
South West Africa.—This company 
announces a dividend on the 7} per cent. 
cumulative preference for half-year ended 
June 30, 1939. 


Consolidated Tin Mines of Burma. 
—Profit year to September 30, 1939 
£48,974 (£59,222). For Government 
taxes, £14,500 (£5,000). To depreciation, 
6,500; drilling, £2,000. Ordinary divi- 
10 per cent. on £318,088 (subject t 
tax at 3s. 8d.), against 5 per cent. on 
£848,235. 

Great Western of Brazil Railway 
Company.—It is announced that the 
committee under the scheme of 
arrangement of May 27, 1938, have 
extended the moratorium period on the 
4 per cent. debentures and permanent 
6 per cent. debenture stock until Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. 
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Engineering in War .—Britain’s engineering industry, 
long renowned for its skill and the variety of its products, 
has a vital task in war. It must render the Allies superior 
to the enemy in the capacity to produce munitions as well 
as munition-making machinery. This task is not beyond 
the industry’s capacity. Under the pressure of re-arma- 
ment the industry has been further expanded in the past 
year and, as the following table shows, its man-power is 
in >ressive : — 

NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS IN ENGINEERING TRADES 


(In thousands) 
Percentage 
unemployed 
July, = ae TF Nov. 13, 1939 
General engineering ...... 640: : 3-4 
Electrical engineering...... 117-7 122-9 2:6 
Marine engineering......... 57-2 59-9 3:4 
Constructional engineering 46-7 49-4 5°5 


In every section of the industry, it will be seen, the number 
of insured workers has shown an increase between July, 
1938, and July, 1939. Moreover, much has already been 
done in changing over from a peace to a war economy. 
No less than 75-80 per cent. of the industry’s current out- 
put is for military purposes. As a consequence production 
for the export markets and for the satisfaction of domestic 
civil demand had to be curtailed; the proportion of the 
industry’s current output destined for the export markets 
is under 10 per cent. and that for domestic civil demand 
between 10 and 15 per cent. These proportions are averages 
for the industry as a whole, and they vary considerably 
in individual factories. Despite the virtual elimination of 
unemployment among skilled engineers, the industry has 
by no means reached the limits of its capacity. At 
present the chief difficulty is not so much the lack of plant 


Industry and Trade 
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as the shortage of skilled labour. The extent to which pro- 
duction can be speeded up in future, indeed, depends 
largely on the foresight exercised by employers, trade 
unions and the Government in securing the best distribu- 
tion of the available skilled labour. 


* * * 


Industrial Changes in 1938.—In The Economist 
of December 23rd (page 478) we showed the geographical 
incidence of factories opened and closed as recorded in the 
latest Survey of Industrial Development. Equally inter- 
— is the analysis of changes by industries given 
elow : — 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES OPENED AND CLOSED IN 1938 


New Factory Factories 
Factories Extensions Closed 

Non-metalliferous mining 
QUIN dadbccccdssccivicsss. 3 5 
Bricks, pottery, glass ......... 15 4 8 
CI, «ethan desenesinendcies 23 5 ll 
Iron and steel .................. 34 22 34 
Oe 59 27 38 
MUD © Saseccdbacsdeccncacccces 37 17 12 
Non-ferrous metals ......... 5 4 5 
WRIE deca cuscstenccideedesiin 29 4 98 
SS ae ll 2 11 
SIN detadlnschsnnseuhadanens 75 18 102 
Food, drink, tobacco ......... 29 10 16 
ND: Bids ii. d0ss. kk. 44 3 45 
Paper, printing & stationery 24 9 22 
Miscellaneous ...............+.. 20 12 25 
aie ate cdacecccceschs 414 145 432 


In the majority of industries the number of new factories 
opened was either equal or greater than the number closed. 
But the excess of the number closed over that opened in 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 524) 


Bowmaker, Ltd.—Trading profit year 
to October 31, 1939, Erez 008 (£213,728). 
Net profit, £40,333 (£82,004). Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 10 to 3 per cent. 
To general reserve, nil (£25,000). Carry 
forward, £15,924 (£15, . It is proposed 
to transfer all the £175,000 general reserve 
to inner reserves for war contingencies. 
Consolidated balance sheet shows that bills, 
debtors, etc. (less reserves) have fallen 
from £4,237,059 to £3,900,095. Creditors, 
£211,827 (£341,976). Loans and accept- 
ances, {2,927,831 (£2,864,241). 
Cooper 


and Company’s Stores.— 
Profit year to October 10, 1939, £71,018 
(£65,115). After debenture interest and 


is increased from 
. Stocks, £321,383 
btors, £239,384 
£257,062 (£161,009). 


Dooars Railway.—It is the 
-General of India 


264,582). 
189,769). Creditors, 


£10,000 (ail) i 
tse Carry forwards {11,690 (L130) 


Peel River Land and Mineral Com- 
pany.—Net profit for year to June 30, 
1939, £13,654 (£32,921). Ordinary divi- 
dend 6 per cent. tax free, against 11 per 
cent. tax free plus special cash distribution 
of 10 per cent. from a capital profit. In 
July, 1938, the capital was reduced from 
£360,000 to £216,000 by a return of 8s. 
per £1 capital stock. 


Purnell and Sons.—Profit for year to 
September 30, 1939, £26,485 (£42,419). 
To tax and N.D.C., £2,200 (£15,000). 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 8 to 
2 per cent. To general reserve, £8,494 


oN Carry forward, 10,673 
(£6,697). 


Adelaide Electric Supply Company. 
—Gross revenue for year to August 31, 
1939, £1,064,905 (£986,618). Net revenue, 
£473,051 (£455,102). Net profit, £366,348 
(£365,592). To reserve, {£118,690 
(£118,900). Ordinary dividend, 10 per 
cent., as before. Carry forward, £146,185 
(£146,027). 

East India Distilleries and Sugar 
Factories.—Trading profit for year to 
September 30, 1939, £94,894 (£41,961). 
Net profit, £71,908 (£30,116). To pro- 
perties reserve, £5,000 (same); income 
tax, N.D.C. and E.P.T. sero Cail). 

2 ; reserve, 4 

a a ee 
15 cent. Carry forward, J 
(£5,226). Cash has risen from £18,500 to 
£105,438. 


R. A. Lister and Company.—Profit 
for year to September 30, 1939, £219,417 
ans 0). Dividend and bonus lowered 

17} to 16 per cent. Tax provision, 


94,138 (£72,092). To gen reserve, 
’ 25 , Carry forward, 
Giso Giaiie). “'cley” rv 


451,948). Plant,  etc., 227,201 
i63.120. Debtors, £427,804 (£332,543). 
itors, £318,518 (153,192). Consoli- 


dated balance sheet shows rise in current 
assets from £477,859 to £552,551. 

British Industrial Plastics.—Trading 
profit for year to September 30, 1939, 
£110,630 (£97,565). Ordinary dividend 
raised from 6 to 8 per cent. To taxes, 
£20,000 (£10,000) ; depreciation, 
£15,040 (£11,331); research, £10,290 
(£9,870). Net profit, £22,400 (£22,185). 
Carry forward, £3,917 (£5,698). 

Associated Provincial Picture 
Houses.—Profits for year to May 31, 1939, 
£96,123 (£111,889). To depreciation, 
£26,250 (£26,000); tax and N.D.C., 
£20,550 (£20,353); general reserve, 
£15,000 (same). Ordinary dividend re- 
duced from 6 to 4 per cent. Carry forward, 
£89,334 (£90,511). 

Witbank Colliery.—W orking profit for 
year to August 31, 1939, £113,159 
(£107,392). Capital expenditure, £23,001 
(£12,159). To taxation, £7,959 (£8,143). 
Ordinary dividend 174 against 15 per cent. 
Carry forward, £168,983 (£156,424). 

McCarthy, Rodway and Company. 
—Trading profit for year to June 30, 1939, 
£75,810 (£78,193). Net profit, £26,678 
(£25,270). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 10 per cent. To reserves: general, 

8,490 (£10,000) ; dividend equalisation, 

10,000. Carry forward, £1,744 (£2,007). 

Radio Corporation of America.— 
Net profit for third quarter of 1939 
$1,894,000, against $727,091 for second 
quarter and $1,616,449 for corresponding 
quarter of 1938. For nine months, net 
profit $4,066,425 ($4,141,206). 

Peter Walker, Warrington and 
Burton.—Profit £559,401 for the year to 
September 30, 1939, against £552,399. 
After again placing £30,000 to both im- 

rovements reserve and general reserve, 
final dividend amounts to £220,000, 
making a total of £320,000 for the year 
(against £310,000). Carry forward is 
£235,856 (£222,799). 
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Datty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Dec. 14 | Dec. 15 | Dee. 16 | Dec. 18| Dec. 19 


120-0 | 120-6 | 


abads 
120-5 | 120-3 | 120-1 
} 





Dec. 20 | Dec. 21 | Dec. 22 | Dec. 23 | Dec. 27 
| 


121-0 { 








| 
121-2 | 120-5 | 119 8 
- 1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. 


ToTaL DEALINGS IN New YORK 








| Stock Exchange 
1939 i 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
December 20 ........- 910 7,770 
= DE cantinaees 740 9 
” Re sedccouss 720 7. 
~” 2D communes 330 (a) 
» Th salinines 720 7,620 
»” 27 o-oo s+ «1,150 | 10,820 





(a) No figures available. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
28, 20, 28, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
&. Rails and coe Cele... ‘ite im 
Transport aC.... 1154 
Atchison ...... 2334 2310) Stan. Cal. 2412 4 
Balt. & Ohio... 514| Stan. Oil N.J. 4359 437, 
Ches. & Ohio 395g 3875| Texas ......... 43)q 433, 
G.N. a Pf. 2738 
NY Commi” jals 1750 va 
Northern Pac. 8% 85s\Chryaler =. 89°" 885s 
Southern Pac. 1473 1 Gen. Motors 5378 ae 
Southern Rly. 201, 19 "Boeing Aispin 22, 21 
Union Pac. ... 9514 9312|tjnited Aircft. 471, 
2. Utilities and Allied Chem. 17519x 175 
Co Dupont ...... 17734 17914 
Am. W'works 11), 11 |Gen. Electric 4014 397, 
Con. Edison West’hse Elec 11612 1153, 


ll 
Col. Gas& El. 6 6 |AmericanCanll2 lille 
eee ae = 


744 73 
6314 6112 


United Corp. 23, 21, 

Un. GasImp. 143g 1414/J 1Case&Co. 71 7012 
Amer. Tel. ... 16912170 | Glidden ...... 171g 161g 
Inter.Tel.For. 373 4ig 29 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week Nominal 
December 30,4939 ‘Capital vos. 2. 
To the Public ......... ni é ni 
To Shareholders ...... Nil Nil 
By S.B. Introduction... Nil Nil 
By Permission to == Nil Nil 
1939...... 
* - tent 3,000,000 3,000,000 
By BOD cccceceseses 3,100,000 3,100,000 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
1939 Basis)...... 167,407,387 140,342,693 
1938 Basis) ...... 297, 
1939(Old Beals). Tianasees | “ayeee ess 
2838 (Old Basis) ...... 203,686,595 180,1 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date U.K. mee Countries 


$990 (oud 
1998 (Old Basis) 152,906,332 24 teo ee 


Basis) 11 173 25,467,788 
1 


Foreign 
Bai uaieane walbme 2a 7a 
Bens) 1523906,992 agatans 
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Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. i - 
1939 Basis) 83,672,895 8,831,629 47,818,169 
1938 (New Baya? 190726 2798. 987 1 136,073 


1939 (Old 75,908,921 2,688,459 10,159,343 
1938 (Old Basis)130,348,169 12,754,505 37,002,912 

Norse.—* Old Basis ” includes only blic issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


CONVERSION AND 
REPAYMENT 

Kinta Kella Rubber Estates.—-It 
is proposed to issue £22,000 new 53 
per cent. debentures, 1950, at 974, to 
repay about £22,000 7 per cent. deben- 
tures due March 31, 1940. Holders of 
latter may convert. 


Dividend 
Announcements 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
























previous refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. oe SEE ES 
*Int. | P. | prev 
Company | or | Total *2y- | 7 
| + Final able | Year. 
ilies’ alba ee 
1% | % 
RAILWAYS 
L.M.S. 5% Red. Pref. 2lot 5 Jan. 
TEA & RU 
poner cached Dec. 28) Nil* 
ongkong Rbr. ...... ivi 
Limbuguri Tea ...... \Jan. 
jah Alli Tea ...... an. 15 
ET nnvectiotovd an. 212* 
net Sam, Pan 
s. ons 
Coal _— 5 jJan. 16 
Gold and Base Metal -» |Jan.30| Nil* 
Jos Tin (Nigeria) ...... 12le “ 
INDUSTRIALS 
aa rinided) Oil. 171 n. 27 
2 an. 
Brit.- ; a t $191g | Jan. 25 
on anis\ 
Chilean Nitrate Sales we 
5 ee, ee. iephes Jan. 1 
PE. Ord. o.....000008 Jan. 15 
Hollins Mill ......... 3 oot 
Industrial News ...... 9-7 |Jan.20| 16-17 
Int. Combustion ...... 3212 te 
pe late. (Pref.) 4 ‘ 
(R. A.) ....000.. 16 
Lindley (C.) ............ 25 + 
Manchester Warehse. wi: "od 2age 
ontreal Light ...... 1 31 $11 
New Brick (Newhey) a ~~ : 1 ee 
Roberts (J. F. & H.)... 122 10 
Rogers (R. H. & S.)... Tig 1212 
Shawinigan Water “ 15|23cts.* 
Sheopeeidee Coal +5* 
’s Dock ........0 6 Jie 
Sth. Brit. Invest....... 2* 
Standeven_........... 5* 
Stoddard (A. F.) .. il* 
Tamplin and Sons .. 31g* 
Telephone Rentals .. 4* 
Van den Berghs, etc. 4* 
Yeast-Vite ............ Nil* 


+ Free of income tax. 
JUTE INDUSTRIES, LTD.—Dividend 
cent. on 8 per cent. n i oS per 


non-cumulative 
shares for to September 
against 3 per cent. for previous your = 


SHEEPBRIDGE COAL & IRON COMPANY 

—Tax free interim divi ordinary shares 

reduced from 5 to 4 per cent. set , 
a a COMPANY .—Ordinary divi- 

cent. for t 

againet i; per year to September 30, 1939, 
VAN DEN B ca 

1 ERGHS AND JURGENS. 


against 4 per cent. less tax. st) get meet: » 


Shorter Comments 
" Company rege —— Week.— 
ADELAIDE ELECTRIC. SUPPLY 


’ announcement. 
loss for 1938-39 is reported by 
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SISAL ESTATES, whose conso); 
profit and loss ou shows. oe 
expenses in excess of gross pro 

sisal sales. EAST INDIA Dis 
LERIES AND SUGAR FACTORIES 
we mores a ped year and pay 

per cent. against er cent. 

LISTER AND COMPANY. have ‘* 
perienced a setback, and are making a smal] 
reduction in dividend after showing trading 
profits of £224,619 against £265,922, and 
bringing in £30,011 provision for cop. 
tingencies not now required. Both 
SCOTTISH CONSOLIDATED TRUST 
and SECOND BRITISH STEAMSHIP 
TRUS maintain their dividends. 
BOWMAKER, LTD., are not declaring 
a final dividend, owing to war condition: 
and financial ge to meet them 
The whole of the general reserve of 
£175,000 has been transferred to inne; 
reserves for war contingencies. 


Orthodox Unit Trust.—Resolutions 
agreeing to proposed changes in the 
Trust Deed were passed at a meeting of 
unit holders on December 27th. (These 
changes were described and discussed in 
The Economist of December 23, 1930, 
on page 473.) 


Royal Bank of Canada.— Total assets, 
November 30, 1939, $1,014,708,343 
($908,064,712). Deposits stand at 
$911,519,209 ($804,108,757). —_ Increase 
in deposits to the extent of $39,000,000 is 
due to larger Dominion Government 

ces, while non- interest bearing 
accounts increased by about $48,000,000. 
Cash, $234,483,551 ($200,287,265). Profits, 
after taxation, $3,724,842 ($3,696,234). 
Dividends absorb $2,800,000 as before. 
To: Pensions, $300,000; premises, 
$250,000. Carry-forward, $3,096,252, an 
increase of $374,843. Meeting in Montreal 
January 11, 1940. 


Beechams Group Interim Dividends. 
—Beecham Maclean Holdings is paying 
16 cent. For period July 13, 1938, 
to June 30, 1939, there was an interim 
of 13} per cent. and a final of 3} per cent. 
Macleans announce a second interim of 
18 per cent., making 25} per cent. to date 
against a total dividend of 25 cent. for 

ious nine months. Eno Proprietaries 
is paying an interim of 12 per cent. for 
15 months to March 31, 1940, against 7 per 
cent. for 1938. Yeast-Vite’s interim 1s 
28 per cent. against nil. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines.— 
Dividend 10s. per share on the 40 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares of £2}, for 
the six months to June 30, 1939, to hoiders 
as = December ae The Pe of 
preference pa t for the secon 
1938 was made in July, 1939. 

Consolidated Diamond Mines of 
South West Africa.—This company 
announces a dividend on the 7} per cent. 
cumulative preference for half-year ended 
June 30, 1939. 

Consolidated Tin Mines of Burma. 


t to tember 30, 1939, 

%759,202)) For Government 

taxes, £14,500 (£5,000). To depreciation, 

£6,500 ; drilling, £2,000. Ordinary divi- 

10 per cent. on £318,088 (subject to 

tax at 3s. 8d.), against 5 per cent. on 
£848,235. 


Great Western of Brazil Railway 
Company.—It is announced that the 


committee the scheme of 
arrangement of May 27, 1938, have 
extended the jod on the 


4 per cent. debentures and permaneat 
6 per cent. debenture stock until Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. 


i bonuses on 
aan nae ee 4 be allotted 
by . bonus system: 

ion _ of sum 
assured (or sum and existing bonuses); 








5 for 


n is 
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Engineering in War .—Britain’s engineering industry, 
long renowned for its skill and the variety of its products, 
has a vital task in war. It must render the Allies superior 
to the enemy in the capacity to produce munitions as well 
as munition-making machinery. This task is not beyond 
the industry’s capacity. Under the pressure of re-arma- 
ment the industry has been further expanded in the past 
year and, as the following table shows, its man-power is 
impressive : — 

NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS IN ENGINEERING TRADES 


(In thousands) 
Percentage 
unemployed 
July, 1938 July, 1939 Nov. 13, 1939 
General engineering ...... 640°5 661-6 3-4 
Electrical engineering...... 117-7 122-9 2:6 
Marine engineering......... 57-2 59-9 3:4 
Constructional engineering 46-7 49-4 5-5 


In every section of the industry, it will be seen, the number 
of insured workers has shown an increase between July, 
1938, and July, 1939. Moreover, much has already been 
done in changing over from a peace to a war economy. 
No less than 75-80 per cent. of the industry’s current out- 
put is for military purposes. As a consequence production 
for the export markets and for the satisfaction of domestic 
civil demand had to be curtailed; the proportion of the 
industry’s current output destined for the export markets 
is under 10 per cent. and that for domestic civil demand 
between 10 and 15 per cent. These proportions are averages 
for the industry as a whole, and they vary considerably 
in individual factories. Despite the virtual elimination of 
unemployment among skilled engineers, the industry has 
by no means reached the limits of its capacity. At 
present the chief difficulty is not so much the lack of plant 
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as the shortage of skilled labour. The extent to which pro- 
duction can be speeded up in future, indeed, depends 
largely on the foresight exercised by employers, trade 
unions and the Government in securing the best distribu- 
tion of the available skilled labour. 


* * * 


Industrial Changes in 1938—In The Economist 
of December 23rd (page 478) we showed the geographical 
incidence of factories opened and closed as recorded in the 
latest Survey of Industrial Development. Equally inter- 
— is the analysis of changes by industries given 
elow : — 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES OPENED AND CLOSED IN 1938 


_ New Factory Factories 
4 Factories Extensions Closed 
Non-metalliferous mining 


SUF kisddswevdeiccicsossss 3 5 
Bricks, pottery, glass ......... 15 4 8 
UII suits dindesi<doccsete: 23 5 ll 
Iron and steel .................. 34 22 34 
Emgimecring  ........0.0c0c00e- 59 27 38 
SPREE  dadaccticicdcccocetccene 37 17 12 
Non-ferrous metals ......... 5 4 5 
IDS dine vosensietidtns<cecse 29 9 98 
a 11 2 ll 
I enh onctneennies entities 75 18 102 
Food, drink, tobacco ......... 29 10 16 
RED: eA stdS s ckdcbdececete 44 3 45 
Paper, printing & stationery 24 9 22 
Miscellaneous .................. 20 12 25 
MP Pore os cakdccccceccess 414 145 432 


In the majority of industries the number of new factories 
opened was either equal or gre than the number closed. 
But the excess of the number closed ever that opened in 


aon 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 524) 

Bowmaker, Ltd.—Trading profit year 
to October 31, 1939, £196,223 (£213,728). 
Net profit, £40,333 (£82,004). Ordinary 
ae reduced ~~ tree os per cent. 

general reserve, . Carry 
forward, £15,924 (£15, . It is proposed 
to transfer all the £175,000 general reserve 
to inner reserves for war contingencies. 
Consolidated balance sheet shows that bills, 
debtors, etc, (less reserves) have fallen 
from £4,237,059 to £3,900,095. Creditors, 
£211,827 (£341,976). Loans and accept- 
ances, {2,927,831 (£2,864,241). 

Cooper and Company’s Stores.— 
Profit year to October 10, 1939, £71,018 
(£65,115). After debenture interest and 
full dividend on preference shares, carry 
forward is increased from 21,304 to 

34,321. Stocks, £721,383 264,582). 

btors, rn 189,769). Creditors, 
£257,062 (£161,009). 

_ Bengal Dooars Railway.—It is the 
en of _ en le of India 

uncil purchase company’s 
= and extensions on December fy 


British 
t year to 


Loom Compan “awd 
1 28, 1939, G43 
against £13,343 after tax and N.D.C. 


£10.00 ai, 71890. To reserve, 


ritten off rights, 
30. forward, £11,670 (£13,006). 
ni Insurance.—Interim 
or maturity 
ad 1, 1940, are at rates per 
C On various f 


Peel River Land and Mineral Com- 
pany.—Net profit for year to June 30, 
1939, £13,654 (£32,921). Ordinary divi- 
dend 6 per cent. tax free, against 11 per 
cent. tax free plus special cash distribution 
of 10 per cent. from a capital profit. In 
July, 1938, the capital was reduced from 
£360,000 to £216,000 by a return of 8s. 
per £1 capital stock. 


Purnell and Sons.—Profit for year to 
September 30, 1939, £26,485 (£42,419). 
To tax and N.D.C., £2,200 (£15,000). 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 8 to 
2 per cent. To general reserve, £8,494 

5,431). Carry forward, £10,673 
(£6,697). 

Adelaide Electric Supply Company. 
—Gross revenue for year to August 31, 
1939, £ 1,064,905 (£986,618). Net revenue, 
£473,051 (£455,102). Net profit, £366,348 

365,592). To reserve, £118,690 

118,900). Ordinary dividend, 10 per 
cent., as before. Carry forward, £146,185 
(£146,027). 

East India Distilleries and Sugar 
Factories.—Trading profit for year to 
September 30, 1939, £94,894 (£41,961). 
Net profit, £71,908 (£30,116). To pro- 
perties reserve, £5,000 (same); income 
tax, N.D.C. and E.P.T. reserve, £21,000 

2,300); general reserve, £10,000 (nil). 

a eee a [Sod 
15 cent. Carry forward, y 
5,326). Cash has risen from £18,500 to 
Oo 48. 


R. A. Lister and Company.—Profit 
for year to September 30, 1939, £219,417 


(£285,025). Dividend and bonus lowered 


174 to 16 per cent. Tax provision, 
94,138 (£72,092). To gen reserve, 
25,000 (£25,000). Carry forward, 

0,296). Cash, 211,828 

451,948). ee seats (Saas) 
183,126). Debtors, 32,543). 
(E183 120), Debuon (£153,192). Consoli- 


dated balance sheet shows rise in current 
assets from £477,859 to £552,551. 

British Industrial Plastics.—Trading 
profit for year to September 30, 1939, 
£110,630 (£97,565). Ordinary dividend 
raised from 6 to 8 per cent. To taxes, 
£20,000 (£10,000) ; depreciation, 
£15,040 (£11,331); research, £10,290 
(£9,870). Net profit, £22,400 (£22,185). 
Carry forward, £3,917 (£5,698). 

Associated Provincial Picture 
Houses.—Profits for year to May 31, 1939, 
£96,123 (£111,889). To depreciation, 
£26,250 (£26,000); tax and N.D.C., 
£20,550 (£20,353); general reserve, 
£15,000 (same). Ordinary dividend re- 
duced from 6 to 4 per cent. Carry forward, 
£89,334 (£90,511). 

Witbank Colliery.— Working profit for 
year to August 31, 1939, £113,159 
(£107,392). Capital expenditure, £23,001 
(£12,159). To taxation, £7,959 (£8,143). 
Ordinary dividend 17} against 15 per cent. 
Carry forward, £168,983 (£156,424). 

McCarthy, Rodway and Company. 
—Trading profit for year to June 30, 1939, 
£75,810 (£78,193). Net profit, £26,678 
(£25,270). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 10 per cent. To reserves: general, 

8,490 (£10,000) ; dividend equalisation, 

10,000. Carry forward, £1,744 (£2,007). 

Radio Corporation of America.— 
Net profit for third quarter of 1939 
$1,894,000, against $727,091 for second 
quarter and $1,616,449 for corresponding 
quarter of 1938. For nine months, net 
profit $4,066,425 ($4,141,206). 

Peter Walker, Warrington and 
Burton.—Profit £559,401 for the year to 
September 30, 1939, against £552,399. 
After again placing £30,000 to both im- 

rovements reserve and general reserve, 
Enal dividend amounts to £220,000, 
making a total of £320,000 for the year 
(against £310,000). Carry forward is 
£235,856 (£222,799). 
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the textile and clothing trades far outweighed the growth 
of other industries. The decline in the number of textile 
and clothing factories is a reflection of the sharp recession 
which overtook these trades in 1938. In the case of the 
chemicals, enginecring and vehicles trades the number of 
factories opened was substantially greater than the num- 
ber closed. The expansion of the capacity of the engineer- 
ing and vehicle trades is largely a consequence of the 
intensification of re-armament. In the aircraft industry 
(grouped under vehicles) 23 new factories were opened 
and 13 extended last year, while only 3 were closed. 


* * * 


Self-Government in Agriculture.—An article in 
The Economist of December 9th pointed out that the war- 
time industrial controls set up under the Ministry of 
Supply are largely exercised by representatives of the 
organised bodies of each individual industry. Self-govern- 
ment of industry by industry, initiated in the coal mines 
legislation and the shipbuilding rationalisation schemes, 
has become the norm. But in agriculture the reverse pro- 
cess has apparently taken place. Since the outbreak of 
war much of the machinery set up under the Agricultural 
Marketing Acts has been scrapped or suspended. The 
main functions of the Potato Marketing Board have been 
taken over by the Ministry of Food and the tax on new 
potato plantings, the chief weapon of producers against 
unregulated expansion has been abolished. The elaborate 
structure of the Pigs and Bacon Marketing Boards has 
been put into cold storage, as the purchase and distribu- 
tion of all fat stock is to be taken over by the Ministry 
of Food. The budding Milk Products Marketing Scheme, 
on which a poll was to be taken this autumn, has been 
postponed indefinitely, and only the Milk Marketing and 
Hop Boards continue to function. It is true that the 
Chairman of the Potato Marketing Board and the 
Manager of the Milk Marketing Board have been 
appointed controllers-designate of their respective com- 
modities, but, if these appointments are made, they will 
function as representatives of the Ministry of Food and 
not as the servants of the very large number of individual 
farmers by whose votes these Boards were formed, and who 
were supposed to direct their policy. On the other hand, the 
fact that the present Minister of Agriculture is an ex- 
president of the National Farmers’ Union will probably 
ensure that the farmers’ point of view is not ignored in 
questions of price and organisation. 


* * * 


Cotton Trade Control.—Before the holidays the 
Cotton Controller, Sir Percy Ashley, announced that 
measures were soon to be taken to meet war conditious. 
An Order-in-Council is expected to be issued by the 
Government providing for fixed spinners’ margins for all 
types of yarn, in most cases below current margins. 
Arrangements are also being made for price concessions 
to help the export trade. Certain proposals are now being 
considered, and these are to be embodied in a Bill 
designed to give ‘Statutory authority to the Cotton Board 
for the war period. This Bill will incorporate most of 
the recommendations contained in the Reorganisation 
Act, which has been postponed. The compulsory registra- 
tion of producers will be included and also the voluntary 
registration of merchants. A levy on raw cotton is to be 
applied to ms meres the export trade, and ts 
are being € to appoint an Export Development Com- 
mittee and a Rayon Committee. In a letter to Sir Percy 
Ashley, the President of the Board of Trade indicated that 
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Meanwhile, the demand for most kinds of yarn and cloth 
continues to exceed the supply. 


x * *” 


Changes in Wages.—The December issue of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette contains the usual s 
of changes in wages reported during the previous month 
From these figures the following table has been compiled, 
showing the increase in wages in the first three months 
of war:—- 


ANALYSIS OF WAGE INCREASES 
Estimated 


No. of net change 
workpeople in weekly 





Industry affected wages 

‘000 £'000 

IT sitiincdsttiiitncddianievikssccivcnes 626-7 145-7 
Other mines and quarries ............... 9-3 1-5 
Bricks, pottery, glass, chemical ......... 170-8 24-0 
IE ' .cneuhutninttiiednasssccansece 86:9 15-3 
SII in conta duno metiichenneiantion tate 76°7 a) 
ET: osscnsnédeeahstpeanpsesonccene 163-8 16°5 
nn oo uh abannccanhons 16:3 4:6 
SD ‘aheccksnbiniebatbaxoesinatiaiamennes sees 610-7 105-5 
Tas ssensiieeiiiinenbenaietnaimenenncognns 86-1 23°8 
Food, drink and tobacco ................ 56:1 30:7 
Wood and furniture .............:.00005 139-8 20-9 
Paper, printing, etc.  ............ceeeeeees 30-0 4:8 
Building, contracting ................060+ 35-6 8-6 
SNE cidbcdbtbcsdvevcbvociedbcdsovect recesses 2:3 0-4 
FID  Sicctihettine tdvchitiieséncesontnsociis 243-7 114-3 
Public administrative ..................6+ 18-4 4:3 
SET cetactetakinnesasumbiieinddehosediidibonse 42°95 7:2 
WO iistbiciedivcecudsisces 2,416:1 534:8 


To offset these increases the Ministry of Labour has 
recorded since September a fall in weekly wages of £12,300 
affecting 228,000 workpeople. There has therefore been 
a net increase in the wages in these industries of some 
£522,500 per week, or £27 millions per annum. During 
this same period the cost-of-living index compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour has risen by some 12 per cent.—from 
155 to 173 per cent. of the base level. Since these figures 
were compiled there have been further increases in wages. 
Some statement on national wage and price policy from 
the Government is long overdue. 


* * * 


Mortality Among Restriction Schemes .—The war 
has interfered with the international control of commodity 
markets and few of the numerous schemes have survived. 
Amongst these the tin, tea and rubber schemes are the 
most important. In some cases (steel, sugar, nitrate) the 
discontinuation of co-operation was simply due to the fact 
that both sides on the war front participated in it; in 
others (copper, lead) the steep rise in demand made 
further restrictions superfluous and even dangerous. Even 
those schemes which have survived were faced with the 
necessity sharply to increase the production and export 
quotas. The experience of the past four months has not 
lent much support to the theory that the elasticity of 
supplies can be increased by international control. In 
almost all cases of organised production control producers 
quickly lost hold of their markets after the outbreak of 
war and prices in the free market shot up. In the cases of 
base metals and rubber, production is now on the way © 
adapting itself to the higher level of demand. In other 
cases new supplies (tin from current production, sugar. 
tea) are coming forward at a slower pace. Although the 
past decade has brought a substantial number of new types 
of commodity control schemes (tin, tea, rubber, etc.) 
which appeared much stronger and much more efficient 
than the many half-hearted schemes of the ’twenties, 1 
has not brought a solution of the problems of raw material 
producers. 


* * * 


Higher Petrol Prices—On December 22nd the 
Petroleum Board announced a further increase of one half- 
penny per gallon in the retail price of petrol. The latest 


(Continued on page 529) 
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FRANCE 
LAND OF FREEDOM 


produces delicious alcohols. The whole world 
knows Cognac and Armagnac, derived from 
distilling the remarkable wines which are only 


made in France. 


FRENCH 


COGNAC 


and 


ARMAGNAC 


will always give you entire satisfaction, dry, with 
soda or in cocktails. They never fail to comfort 


and exhilarate you, and are pleasing to your guests. 


French Cognac and Armagnac are 


PRODUCTS OF 


QUALITY 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


STOLL THEATRES CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


ENTERTAINMENT IN WARTIME 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of the Stoll Theatres 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at the London 
Coliseum, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 

Sir Oswald Stoll said:—Ladies and gentlemen,—Before begin- 
ning the proceedings I should like to propose that we congratulate 
Sir Douglas McCraith on the honour which has been conferred 
upon him by the King since we last met. The rest of the Board 
seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. Sir Douglas 
McCraith thanked the meeting. 

The Chairman then continued: As you know, governing conditions 
as regards the entertainments industry for a number of years have 
not been favourable. These conditions worsened on the air raid 
precautions broadcast in March, 1938, and when war came the 
theatres in which we are interested, as well as all other theatres 
and cinemas, of course, were closed down and blacked out. 

Property which is closed down and blacked out loses for the time 
being much of its selling value. As far as we can see our intention 
to sell our theatres cannot be carried out until the end of the war. 

The attitude of the Government towards loss of property in war 
and compensation for war damage has not deprived property of its 
real value, but it has suspended property transactions. 

It would please a company such as ours if a Government Advisory 
Committee were in existence for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions for compensation in relation to special loss arising out of the 
war. 

The declaration of war had many effects. In the case of the 
Coliseum, for example, we had a good contract for a play with 
important stars in it, which would have filled that theatre for many 
months. The artistes became entitled by the declaration of war fo 
suspend the contract, and they have avoided the West End of 
London. I think they were wrong, because it has since been proved 
that very big business can be done in the West End in spite of the 
present adverse conditions. 

However, the Coliseum has secured a very good pantomime. The 
advance bookings for it are encouraging and business in the London 
districts and the provinces is substantial. 

During the last war a time came when we had an actual war 
boom after having gone through a very lean time at the beginning. 
I am hopeful, now that the troops from abroad are having leave, 
that our theatres and cinemas will benefit in the same way again. 

I beg formally to move: “ That the directors’ report and balance 
sheet at September 30, 1939, and profit and loss account for year 
ending that date be approved and adopted and that the balance of 
£114,750 4s. 3d. at credit of profit and loss account be carried 
forward to the current year’s accounts.” 


Sir Douglas McCraith seconded the resolution, which was carried. 


BOOKER BROS., McCONNELL AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Booker Bros., McConnell and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

Sir Alfred P. Sherlock, who presided, said that they had acquired 
97 per cent. of the issued capital of the Corentyne Sugar Company 
and welcomed on the board Mr C. A. Campbell and Mr E. R. 
Campbell. 

The profit for the year amounted to £106,688, an increase of 
£8,083, due solely to the fact that Bookers Sugar Estates, 
Limited, was able to declare 5 per cent. on its increased capital, thus 
maintaining the actual rate paid in the previous year, but giving 
the parent company £8,000 more in cash. The profits on trading 
for the year were not quite so good; he thought that that slight 
setbeck might be. ascribed to the very difficult conditions that had 
exi 

During the year 1939 sugar prices had improved and in September 
Government control had been instituted, giving a basic price of 
lls, 3d. c.i.f. United Kingdom for their crop to August 31st next. 
They had also made good sales of rum. They were faced with 
greatly increased costs of supplies and wages. They had to meet 
increased taxation in this country and the sugar industry in the 
Colony might be called upon to shoulder still heavier burdens. There 
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had always been a tendency to consider sugar as the mil 
British Guiana. 

After stating that they regarded 10 per cent. as their 
rate of dividend and thanking the whole of the staff and employee 
for their work, he said that now that they were fighting for i. 
existence, their duty was obviously to produce as much sugar and 
rum as they possibly could, and they could only do that if they had 
the co-operation of the local Government and of labour and it. 
leaders. Up to the present they did not consider that they had 
had a fair deal. 

They intended to increase the interim dividend on the Ordinary 
shares on July Ist next from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent., but that 
would be merely with a view to evening up the annual distribution 
and would not mean that they had made, or anticipated making, 
larger profits. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the proposed final 
dividend of 6 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, and q 
bonus of 5 per cent., all less tax, were approved. 


Ch cow of 


Standard 





ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE AUSTRALIAN SERVICE 


WARTIME PROBLEMS 


The forticth ordinary general meeting of the Orient Steam Navi- 
gation Company, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at 3 and 5 
Fenchurch Avenue, London. 

My I. C. Geddes, who presided, said that the Orient company 
tried to provide the best possible service between England and 
Australia for passengers, mails and appropriate cargo. Now war 
had come and the free movement of passengers across the world, 
which was the company’s main business, had stopped and they 
learned the expense of specialising in an article thus suddenly 
deprived of its normal employment. 

It was much to be hoped that before long a comprehensive 
policy would be adopted which would, as in the later stages of the 
last war, make use of British liners, do justice to tramps and, as far 
as possible, enable neutral ships to perform those transport services 
to the United Kingdom by which they lived in peace. As an indi- 
cation of the importance of reaching as soon as possible the right 
policy for control of the British Mercantile Marine, the special fleet 
of Orient ships presented . curious problem in this war, in which 
transport would be one of the greatest needs and in particular 
transport from Australia, for which their ships had been built. 


POTENTIALITIES OF FLEET 


It was evidently impossible to continue the service during the war 
on lines of peace economics; expenses had advanced sharply—war 
risk insurance alone for twelve months would cost more than 
£500,000 for their fleet-—and the civilian passengers whom they 
existed to serve no longer travelled. Freight rates had been advanced 
and might advance further, but the gap left between increased ¢x- 
penses and shrunken passenger revenue was too wide to be filled by 
any possible increase in freight rates or to be borne by the company’s 
reserves, which had seemed ample for emergencies of peace. 

So the normal commercial course, which was not always right in 
war, was to tie up the whole Orient fleet in Sydney or some other 
safe harbour, where it need pay no war risk premium until it was 
wanted by the Commonwealth Government or the Ministry of Ship- 
ping. If their seamen and ships were really not wanted for national 
purposes at present, it was right to keep them out of harm's way; 
because that they would be very much wanted before long he had 
no doubt at all. ; 

He declined to believe that they had produced a peace speciality of 
no value in war. Before long he felt that the economics 
would be adjusted to suit the facts and their ships and men 
would prove to be of even more value to the State in war than 
they had been in peace. 

The profit from the ships’ working and from interest on invest- 
ments was £318,365, and the net profit was £268,862. They did 
not think it wise to recommend a dividend on, the ordinary shares. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER 
AND ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS SECURED 


The 36th ordinary general meeting was held on December 20th 
in London. 

Mr H. Cecil Booth, F.C.G.I., M.1.C.E., chairman and joint 
managing director, said that at the time he last addressed them on 
December 30th last, the sales volume for the first three months 
of the financial year showed an increase. At that time the out- 
look was hopeful, but subsequently the situation deteriorated 
progressively. Since then they had applied themselves to main- 
taining their sales volume, but in spite of their efforts the re- 
sults for the year showed a heavy decline in sales. The vacuum 
cleaner industry as a whole had suffered, but the company’s 
song relative position in the market was unimpaired. 
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He was glad to report. that their installation section had shown 
an appreciable increas-, and they had been responsible for carrying 
out 4 number of very important orders. In January last they 
acquired, on terms considered very favourable, the business 
and goodwill of the Magneta Time Company, Limited, an old- 
established company specialising in electrical time-recording 
apparatus. The acquisition was already proving of undoubted 
value. 

The balance sheet reflected the strong position of the com- 
pany. The net profits amounted to £29,782, and the directors 
recommended the payment of a final ordinary dividend of 7} 
per cent., making 12} per cent. for the year. 

With regard to the outlook and prevailing war conditions, 
business in the domestic field was likely to be severely restricted. 
He was glad to report, however, that in June last, with the 
possibility of war in mind, steps were taken to substantially 
add to their machine-tool equipment. Consequently, share- 
holders would be interested to hear that the works are occupied 
day 4nd night on important contracts. 

The sport and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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increase, which took effect from December 23rd, brings 
the retail price of petrol up to ls. 10d. per gallon, com- 
pared with 1s, 6d. per gallon charged at the beginning of 
the war. The rise since the beginning of September is 
therefore of the order of 22 per cent. In contrast to ihe 
previous increases, the latest advance has not been made 
to meet the rise in the costs of imports and wholesale 
distribution but that in the overheads of dealers. Actually 
the dealers’ margin was increased from 24d. to 34d. per 
gallon by raising the retail price by one halfpenny per 
gallon and by reducing the wholesale price to them by 
one farthing per gallon. 


* * * 


The Fur Market in War.-—In the interval of peace 
between 1918 and 1939 London recaptured much of the 
trade in furs which it had lost to New York during the 
Great War. From 1933 London also benefited by the 
exodus of Jewish firms from Leipzig, bringing with them 
Valuable trade connections with Russia and Central 
Europe. ‘The size of the fur trade in London can be judged 
— the figures for imports and re-exports of furs, given 

ow: — 


BRITISH TRADE IN FurRs* 




















Petra) 
| 1929 1937 1938 
a - |__| —__— 
000 | ;, 000 | pang | "C00 | 
| owes. | 4 cvts a La ree 
“tea | 
(a) Undressed :— i 
Tend mpercsisenia nats, 9,072 | 90-2 | 13,232 | 77-0 | 11,358 
from Russia ......... vee | 143 | 3,339 | 19-7 | 3,295 
» Canada)... i. | 5:1 | 1,893) 5-6) 1,882 
6) Drenaity Urabe vsssenneeree ri ie 2,152 | 13-8 | 1,731 
6) Macatacanes "res | | BB | 1-8 | gee | | 
Re-exports :— 
(a) Undressed :— 
FONG ratisisias a Sentiaaks 7,974 | 48-1 | 9,532 | 47-2 | 8,123 
to France a w+ | 6°8 | 1,480 | 6-5 1219 
(6) Dressed Sehe sgevensenes aie | 22° | 329 581 
E ;i-— ' 
ss 
Total | 
ieripabebbatnudeiisgtiiite 948 2,262 1,971 
to Germany ......... Pi | 1,394 | 1,336 








. * Excluding rabbit skins. 
ince the outbreak of war in September there has been a 
couble shift in the international trade. Furs are one of the 
‘W goods which Russia is able and willing to supply to 
any under the new trade agreement, and there has 
count oer ain revival of trade through Leipzig to neutral 
sient round Germany. Supplies of furs to the home 
ct have been restricted in Germany, in order 


‘© make the most of the foreign trade. But a more sub- 


York, i08s 0 London is the transference of trade to New 
i h thie crmerly Purchased much of its fur supplies 
doubts, Country; a long war in Europe ill un- 

edly stimulate direct selling to New York by the 


co 
ain fur- countries. 


Grants for Land Drainage.—Before the Christmas 
recess, the Minister of Agriculture stated that the Govern- 
ment intended to give further assistance towards the 
drainage of agricultural land. It has now been announced 
that the section of the Agriculture Act of 1937 that dealt 
with grants for drainage will be amended; schemes carried 
out mainly by hand labour will be eligible for a Govern- 
ment grant irrespective of the time wf year they are carried 
out and schemes affecting one holding only may also be 
subsidised. Further, the time-limit for.the submission of 
schemes of July, 1940, laid down in the Act, will be ex- 
tended for one year. The Government is proposing to 
authorise Catchment Boards to prepare and execute drain- 
age schemes for land outside the area of the Internal Drain- 
age Boards. Farmers and landowners will also be encour- 
aged to carry out schemes of mole drainage by a 
Government grant of half the cost subject to a maximum 
grant of {1 per acre. While mole drainage can only be 
used on certain types of soils, this new grant and the 
relaxation of the other conditions for grants to Drainage 
Boards should stimulate a badly needed activity. 


* * * 


Fruit Trade in Canada.—-One of the main advan- 
tages of anti-trust legislation lies in the power it gives to 
conduct investigations into individual trades. Under the 
Combines Investigation Act the Canadian Ministry of 
Labour has recently conducted an inquiry into the 
domestic trade in fruit and vegetables in the western 
provinces, and its report has just been published. The 
striking expansion in the fruit industry in British Columbia 
in the last thirty years has led to a situation where, in 
years of good crops, the supply far exceeds the potential 
demand, whether in the United Kingdom or in Canada 
itself. Consequently the jobbers and wholesale fruit dealers 
who control the retail trade in Canada are in these years 
in a very strong position, and have a very definite induce- 
ment to combine in order to maintain their own margins. 
The Commissioner has, in fact, found that a number of 
such firms were parties to a combine which injured the 
public, but it is interesting to note, firstly, that this alleged 
combine is only the latest in a long series dating back to 
the early ‘twenties; and secondly, that it was built up after 
the collapse of the Government-sponsored scheme for 
organised selling. A British Columbia Marketing Act 
passed in 1927 was declared ultra vires in 1931, and the 
same fate befell in 1937 the Dominion Natural Products 
Marketing Act passed in 1934, though the corresponding 
provincial Act has been upheld. Under these laws a central 
board was set up to control, on behalf of the growers, sales 
of fruit, and in years of glut, such as 1937-38, all sales 
of apples were made through the board. The operations of 
the Fruit Board, which was established by law and whose 
workings are made public, are accepted, but secret com- 
binations of jobbers with the firms who handle the 
growers’ fruit on commission (and who are therefore 
the growers’ agents) arouses public condemnation. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 
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1938 1939 1939 1939 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 


OVERSEAS B. Million rupees 
RETURNS Nov. | Des. | Dec | Bs | Nor | Des | Dee 
? 9 c 1, 
NOTE, —The laeat returns of the Besheot Buonts Assars 1939 | 1939 | 1930 om | 1938, so | | ohne 
- ° a ctl ae ; : 
oa SL on Arewatina, © camark. and Inter- $96 Goal 61 Bills : Commercial 11,167, 12,329 13/417) 12,830 
national Settlements of eee, ava, Jug: 825, 975| 1,015 | Advances on securities 3,640) 3533 3,584) 3,564 
Roumania, Switzerland, and Federal Resery ee | interest : (a) lara 10,000 
porting Members | @) provisional. | 20;¢27 20,473 20,47 
US. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS “jor “tos, “Th | Brow, ad to States |”. | 10,000 i,ato 11300 
i j . © BPE he coccce i 
i Million $’s = ee a tool Lak | Other assets ccs | 45130 0728 6.763] 6.132 
U . . ° | 

Wisp, | 2 | Bs | oo | a sescorsuise-sy, | Nem seamen ozs vous 
Gold certifs. | | Private... 26,163, 13,957 12,527) 13,143 
sane NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins = Scher abilities... | 2,983) Sea ae 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 















~~ {1461 -2/1038:6)1018'6},935..g 
, 8. 8 37 5 48: 2 60: 8 Million belgas 
~e siecliresipetiliaatieeidame die LATS el 
307-6| 225-9] 217-7| 223-0 as, | oe 
978 -4/1131-611142-0)1134-9 ASSETS 19:8 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
978-4i1131 6111420 Gold ann enransseu 3,423} 3,607) 3,590) 3,593 
3 wa | 00-4! 28-6 20831 azar | Percents: | i] 8) 3) ge 
* Not yet available. Bills and securities...... 592| 1,198) 1,348 1,369 
Gon, Gove cocneee . Tlo OF BULG | Advances ...........000 * oa 191} 184 
idinandsurplus| 310 NATIONAL BANK CLGARIA | News is ceccinton ... | 4,306) 5,512 5,568} 5,568 
CoP Fsbilitses IUD wetomens — 1. oe | Deposits: Govt. ...... 125) a val "8 
socecenscecesooes Nov. | N. | Dec. | cccoce | §=69°42t—s:777] 1) 175 
UST ia iw a. | eee 
pase... | Sie) Bits aed Be | 
eeeeeeeee ' 2 i 
Menetan grid noch, Balances abroad and| ' : : | BANK OF SWEDEN. —Million kronor 
reas i ies... | 1,147) 1,053, 1,456) 1,523 | ———_____ neal 
CUSIENCY ......0++eeeeee 2,790 2,947' 2,959) 2,963 lesen entuaion ose 2,484, rin ae | Bee 1 | Dee. I “~ 
Mmeyin circulation... | 6,912 7462 we) Oe | 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
‘reasury in circulation ... | Gold reserve ....... esses | 591-6) 626-9) 6 608-9 
“posts with F.R. Bks. | 3,648 2,800 3,105 3,063 | Sei iisbsamddeposite|3 5741 $543 $354, P33 | Govt. secs.: Swedish’ | 92-0] 208-1| 213-1] 928-0 


30:4%|25°4% 26°3% 266% | 


Foreign | 32:9) 43:2} 37-0} 37-0 





+ Sight liabilities only. 


Gold abroad not in res. | 115-8) 106-0) 109-3] 124-3 








3 
Sark! 
aoe 














BANK.—Million $’s | Blces. with for. banks.. | 348-5| 322-1| 267-2) 208-2 
Bec ce Bills payable in Sweden 13-9} 32-8] 137-1] 196-9 
"| "29," | 20," | 27,, | BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae | Bills payable abroad... | 394-8) 15-3) 15-4) 15-5 
% sade | tet | tae Dee Nov Dec Dee | AAVAMCES sss sessvsseee 33-0} 128-7} 165-5} 182-8 
Teasers ~~, Pe ee. ei7laa: | | one | st | Notes in circulation . | 993-8 1191411276 -6)1341-1 
Bills bin open mkt.... | 0-2} Nil | Nil | Nil 3,778| 3,802) 3,950| 4,000 | > its: Government 463-5] 194-9] “95. 5-5 i374 
Total U.S. secs. | 815-4! 797-0) 776-1) 773-5 521; 123) (123) «(123 | x at 
Total bills and securts. | 821-2) 802-0) 781-0) 778-2 . | 735) 792) 746) 739 | 
Deposits : M dives i | 7,578) 11,945| 12,036) 11,999 | 
Reserve wrnencnene 187°3%190-7%5190-7% 90.9% 3,784) 4,084 4,084 4,084 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
an .- | 6,939 9,386) 9,266) 9,220 | Million £’s 
REICHSBANK Dep. and current acts. | 9,263, 11,095 11,387) 11,436 | 0 ee RS 
Million Reichsmarks Foreign exch. liabilities 293' 389! 483/502 | Dec. Now. Dec. | Dec. 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
15, i; BANK OF NORWAY | Gold coin and bullion 26:72) 30-48) 30°71] 31-25 
cutee] Bes] | 13° Millon kroner | eee | te 
; . : ~ pemeanceae ces to Govt. ... | 00}... on one 
fils and cheques ... 7244:3 9086-3 929-7 1507.4 | Dee = = Dec. Dec. Inves. & other assets... | 15-29! 20°54] 20°31] 20°55 
ssesses arene 57°6| 22-0| 38-8| 38-9 | 1938 | 1939 | bel 1939 a ~ A ves | 17°18} 18-13} 19-20} 18-73 
Secs, : for note * 1126 941-9; 877:8 Gold reserve .......+...- 147-7, 120-0, 120-0) 120-0 Deposits: Government) 1-88) 4-32) 3-30) 4-86 
Other assets ......... 1421 -0| 1233-1/2032-5/ 1385-1 Bal. abroad & for. bills | 188- 0 58:5 67-1; 96:2 Bankers’... | 26-03) 27-12) 26-68] 26°88 
LIABILITIES Gold, not in gold res... 62-8 106°5 106°6| 86°6 Others ck 4-691 5-26) 6:02] 5-60 
Notes in circulation 7661 -3|10345°9 | 10922°0 | 10969°1 Nor. & for. govt. secs. | 137: ‘8 151-9 152-7) 141-0 Cash reserves to lisbili- 
Other Habre i2b® | 1027-3) 1592-0 ‘0243 "031-9 Dissounes and leans... | 103-9) 274-2 271°) 05-3 |” ties 20 public ......... 52-0%)55-8%|55-6%|55-8% 
Corerof note circulan, in. | 100% |0-74% '0-71% 10-70% Notes in circulation .. | 471- 0 520-1) 531-9, 563-9 _ ines “Union Treasury bills. noe 
* Figures not comparable | Deposits at sight ...... | 124-7 128-2 114-0, 92-1 | t Including 





EXCHANGE RATES 


—__{@) Rates fixed by Bank of England __ 


Dec. 20, Dec. 22, 
1939 1939 


Dec. 23, | Dec. 27, | Dec. 28, 
1939 | 1939 bor 1939 





Dec. 21, 
1939 




















cat [me ey tee fone cena eh fon 
tee “a 041, 4 4 4 
Montreal, $..u 4-862 |4-4 a4} 4 ail 43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 
Pine Ro” 4:4714 7 ATI4$/ 4 A748 4-4T143f 4-47148/ 4: A743 
Bree ei” 124-20 761 ‘Te-177 176-17) tec 77_ 176-177 176-1 
Bel. | 35-00(a)|24-00-25 24-00-25 24- 00-25 24-00-25 24-00-25 23°90 


Amst’ 12-107 |7-52-58 |7 | 
Betavia 7-52-58 7-52-58 '7-52-58 |7-52-58 7-52-58 
dado." ~) par oe 7-583f Bay |7.s037 7.5837 a:sear’ iy 7-58tf 
Stockh’ ot 25°22» |1 7-86-95 17 "80-9517 ab 95 17° -80-95 17-80-95 17-80-95 

"im, Kr. | 18-159 18:80- as: 85-95 16. 85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 


B Kr... | 18-159 |17- 60-80 17: i 65-75 17: 65-75 17: 5-15 17. 65-75 
P Peace 11-45 aoe rae 17-50- 17-30- 17-50- . 
o.__ do. 18-02¢f |18-02¢ 18-0n47- 18-0037 18-0237 | 18-023), 





FORWARD RATES 


ata 
. fates are for one month, which form the basis for 
“ealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months. 
on Dec. Dec. 27, | Dec. 28, 
1939 939 







penta, cents... 


francs... 
panel a 





Bact Market Rates 








| 
Dec. 20, | Dec. 21, | (Dec. 22, Dec. 23, | Dec. 27, | Dec. 28, 
London on xchange 1939 | 1939 | 1939" 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Tallinn, Eke. Tee) 6" 168 | 16" | “Tela | Tig 
aon tee 25-22! 1035 2035" 203g* 2045g* | 201,* 20lo* 
Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 | 213¢* | 2134" | 22ig* | 221g* | 22* 228 
Kovno, Lit ... | 48-66 | 2234" | 2234* | 2234* | 2234* | 23* 23* 
Copenhagen,Kr) 18-159 | 2014-12 | 2014-12 | 201 glo | 201¢-1p | 2014-12 2014-15 
Milan, Lt 92-464 | 77-78l2| 77-7812 | 77-7812 | 77-7812 | 77-7812 | 77-781, 





78-23(6)| 78- 236) ~ 130) 78: 1306) ~ -196) 78-17(6) 
1 160* | 160 160* 


‘ 60* 

Belgrade, Din. |276°32 200* (| 2008 (2) 200" ‘e) 200" @) 200%) 2004¢¢) 
hea . 320 

oot ey ih aS 210* aoe soe ao oe 210* 

Alexandria, Pst. 971g ar oe te ae i hy ets 


Madrid, Pt. ... |25:22t0{ | 42°%85)| 39° 40(6) 29. 40) 33. 40 2; 40(6)| 39°40(6) 


; 10717—— |10712- Mo—  |1071p— 
ee La oe Poatel ”” fostel  f08tel  fosid”” fost, 
510* | 510* | 510* | 5i0* | 510* 
Istanbul, ee 110 {| 3 5210) 521(6) | 52106) | 521(6) | 521(6) | 5210) 
Athens, D: 535 : “ . n 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 333, | dase | base | 535 | sa5e | 5 
India, Rup. ... 1715 _, 1715yg— |1715jg6—  |1715y6—  |1715;¢— 
ea Te 18116 18116 18146 181), 18li¢ 


Kobe. Yen ... |(24°58d. 14316-"e 14316-7136 |14316—-716 |14516-716 [1416-716 | 143,6-716 


Hongkong, $ [ft ... (147g-151, 1479-1519 147g-151g|147g-151g) 1479-1514) 147g— 


15lz0 
Rio, Mil 899d 325% 33 33208 33z0* 33z0* 3lg* 
Valparaiso, Pes ; cyt no" ie 1o* | tio* | tio | j1o* 
Lima, Sol. (e) | 17: 138 21-23 | 21-23 | 21-23 | 21-23 | 21-23 |2012-221. 


21 1p-2319/21-2212 21-22ke 21-2212 | 21-2212 | 21-2210 
aan? f 3a. 2sie-t6 289-536 28iy6-2 (281-6 281j6-S6| 28lie Ai 
Bogota, Pes. |... 6lg* | 6lo* | Gig* | Gig* | 6le* | 6lo* 

Pence per unit of local currency. § Par 8-235132 since dollar 
: 1 (a) Prior to devaluation on April 1935. 
Clearing (d) 


1, 
GF Rate fo efor Deyn Hake Bank of England fo 5 Ofices. 
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532 THE ECONOMIST 
BANK CLEARINGS 


Publication of the weeki 


returns ut Lown Clearing ———— 
Clearing, Country Cheque ( learing is suspended until urther 
notice. 





PROVINCIAL 
CG thousands) ere 
rr 
Week _— Agen f = 

















| Dec. 3, | 

| “1938 | 1939 cme 1938 | 1939 |) 1938 | 

i | i 

saa ieiamsana : 7 

No. of working | 
days :— 30 30 | % 6 | 6 | 304 | 302 

} j 
BIRMINGHAM | 12,982 10,979 |—15-4 | 2,042 | 2,308 | 119,000 | 114,908 
BRADFORD ... roy 7,068 |+68-7| 757 | 1,148 | 40,360 | 49,581 
BRISTOL.......... 6,550 | + 3-9} 1,192) 1,464 | 64,512 | 69,549 
ne 5,143 | 3,671 |—28-6| 766 713 | 42,476 | 39,335 
LEICESTER 3682 | 3,521 |— 4-3 663 702 | 35,739 | 35,856 
Vv L 26, "293 |+10°7 | 4,714 | 6,080 | 263,220 | 257,030 
MANCHESTER | 47,701 | 52,319 |+ 9-7 | 8,276 | 9,565 | 468,086 | 489,701 
NEWCASTLE ..| 8,092 7,065 |—12-7 1,510 | 1,541 | 76,933 | 74,366 
NOTTINGHAM 3487 2,037 |~18-1 | 444) 321 | 25,150 | 23,578 














Total: 9 Towns | 117,376 | 122,727 |+ 4:6 | 20,364 
DUBLIN ......... "30,409 | 29, | 5245) ** ~ # |320,2138' ** 












* Suspended publ 


—— 
discontinued from September 7, 1939. ~¢ 51 weeks. ** Not yet available. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


esemniome — ——_— 








Dec. 1 
1939 1939 1939 ' 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 


——— _ a 





Bank rate (changed % §% | % | % % % | % 
from 3% Oct. 26, | | 
1939) ....... iedauheneanie i. 2a hike de® 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount! | 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts, 1ig-1y 13ig-114 tes 136-114 13,9-114 13;6-1 if iets 
3 months’ do. ....... i Bly Allg | Lg (1730-114 132-114 “— Tis (ti 
4 months’ de. ....... | 15g |; By, MWg | My lly 


6 months’ do. ....... | Lig lig; Lg Ve | Pe | ils Lig 


i 
2 months’ ............ Haga, Vigil Vig nents 13;9—11g L3;g—1 14 L5ig—1 14 
DROME’. 205000000000 ll, 11g j1739—11q 1749-114 1750—114 U7 32-114 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | ety Bg—1lg | 3q—11g | Sq—11q | Sq—11g | Sq—21q | Sg—Dlg 
ROE: <ijentcehicnsscin’ | *a% | Bertie | “oe eile | Serle aie Serie 
Deposit allwncs. : Bi | j 
houses at call ' 2 2 2 2 2 
At motice ................ Be lil % 6|lClUG ge ae A BC i 








Dec. Dec. 24 Dec. 23,| Dec. 24, | Dec. 23, 
1939 





| 23,842 23,842 I, 135,476 1,153,904 


84 48,54 
1,013 | 585 34,402 46,787 


9, Dec.20, Dec. 21, ‘Dec. 22 Dee. 23, Dec. 27, Dec. 28, 


Clearing of suburban cheques through ‘local 1 clearing i 


December 30, 1939 


pee EP em ete 


| | Bank Bills » seiygimgs* 








| Short | Beh Trade Bills 
| tame eeiedi fT 
et peat 4 Months onths (6 Months hs 3 Montha4 Monta Mont 
| ot a 7 
1939 | % 
Nov. 30 ...... sete rstine| 1148 11g | 2in-3 28-3 | sh 
Dec. 7 sees 5q-1l +) 15g | Ue-BSig | Mg | 229-3 | 254-3 | 33 
m 14 So | eat Ug tt | 4-155 | Me | 2ie3 | 26-3 | 3%! 
” 5q-11q) 14 | | 2 210-3 s \ 
; =. = |e te ity | me | tes | 2a | 2 
NEW YORK 


oe integ Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates jp 


Dec. 28, Nov. 29, Dec. 6, Dec. 13, D 
we i 1939 1939 1930 oh 


% o 






































Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 


| Call money ........-.--0+20000: 1 1 1 1 Pte 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
coll. P - qiatuhetbidet dah doteas lly lly 11 Ll, Ilp Ly 
Bank acceptances :— Selling Rates———_——___ 
Members—eligible, 90 dys. lo lp lp lg lp ly 
Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. 12 Ip lo lo lp b 
Commercial accept.,90 days 1 1 1 1 1 i 
j La A... 
! 20, | Dec. 21, | Bes a Dec. 23, | Dec. 26,| Dec. 27 
New Yorkon =| "1939 | 1939"| 1939| 1930 | 1939°| 19% 
} ! j 
London :— ; Cents | Cents l | Cents ; Cents ; Cents 
Cables | 395 395 | 39454 | 39454 39454 | 3047; 
a 304 39414 | 3 3931p | 3941g | 304 
is, Pr. 2-24 2:24 | 2-235g/ 2: 23%4| 2 231g! 2-23 
Bel 16-66 | 16°66 | 16-67 | 16°66 | 16-66 | 16% 
22°43 | 22-43 22-43 | 22-43 | 22-44 | 22-43 
Delia Ma 5-05 5-05 5°05 | 5:05 505 | 5-6 
Mark 40:20 | 40-20 | 40:20 | 40-20 | 40:20 | 40-2 
53°09 | 53°10 | 53-10 | 53-0912! 53-10 | 53-11 
BE” ccs | 19-3219! 19-3219 19-3212 19-3212| 19-23 | 19-32 
SIG TEE, nqsasevaniebboonds | 22-7219, 22- 7212| 22-7215| 22-7212] 22-73 | 22-73 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... | 23-82lg| 23-8219 | 23-821g| 23-8219| 23-83 | 23-82 
Athens, Dr. ...........+... Una'r'd Unq’r’ °d , Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d | Ung't'd 
Montreal, Can. $ ...... | 88-125 | 88-375 | 88-500 | 88-500 | 83-680 | 88-625 
Japan, Yen ............05+ | 23-49 | 23-49 23°49 | 23°49 | 23:49 | 23-4 
snenchal § uhececvesonscss 7:80 | 7°85 7°85 7:85 7:85 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 22-75 | 22-75 | 22-70 | 22:70 | 22:70 | 2 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5:10 | 5:10 | 5-10 | 5:10 | 5:10 


z 


Fe Fecntad eane wove Gand December 1939 :— 

New York, $4-11; Montreal, $4:54; Paris, 17B10f ; Brussels, 24: 45b. ; Amste- 
dam, 7-68f1. ; Switzerland, 

Aires, 18-55 paper pesos ; Java, 7°76c 





Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


| Gross week ended | 





Recei . G Recei 
Dec. 22, 1939 51 weeks 
Company (£7000) (£°000) 























Belfast & Co. Down— | | 
ooo ppenebdubbeasiveanceds ‘2 o2 i .. Bey = 1e< 
POPP eee eee eee eeeeees i ! 8 1 9 
— isaincldnclipinealicgiobday i ce: Ze | ae gid 480-6 | 1,038-3 
at cies 2 | 575-3 | 1,148-3 
pdbddisactinegadtilinses 5 44-9 90-4 |1,872-2 | 2,172.4 |\4,044-6 
BEEP pecesnditnstdinadseth 47-3 | 56-0 | 1033 | 1,869°8 2,360-1 | 4,229-9 
CANADIAN 


(For heading, see Overseas Traffics in second column) 


Sean etal | 0 | wee | naa 


ee ee Bee 
+ Bb ae 198, 162,733] + 20536816 


| 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 







INDIAN 2 
ae Gross Receipts Agsreeute Grow 
| 3 | for Week Receipts 
Name ———_—-— bo enpneeoust 

> 1939 | +e 1939 | +o 

ra 1939 Rs. "a eee 
Bengal & N. Western | 8 |Nov. 30 10,67,990|+ 31,789, $5,03,313 — 569,70 

Bengal-Nagpur ...... 34 30, + 6,81,106| 6,84,55,400 + 80,3793 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 36 |Dec. 1 +-6,32,000, 8,00,66,000 + 7,06,000 

Madras & S.Mahratta | 34 |Nov 21,27,000) + 2,24,700, 4,95,38,744 + 12, 49, 

S. Indian .............. | 34| 30) $14,97,664! + 115,222) 3,62,29,414 — 3,51) 

+ 10 days. 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN ' 
Se ey ee ee ee ee at 

cabin 50 (Dec, 17 £22,410 + 7,170, 703,190|— 4780 

Argentine NE Scher 25 23  $143,200'— 4,134,900— 146; 
B.A. and Pacific...... 3, 3 i*340:000- 41 28,104,000 + 250,000 
BA. Westen. | 24|  ie| "46720007 17565,000) + 1.23208 
Argentine... | 25 $1,694,600 — 61 46,487,000) + 3206/17) 
Centra. “5 185,151) — 3,934,362) + 15310) 

oranda bees e£24,786,+ 2,994) 447,910/+, 7 
M2026000|—- 24,000 "tines 
Leopoldina 50 16 070, 15,571 

Nitrate .. i 567; 22, 





'147,040,000) + 8,317,000 Ay ene Pesos. + Fonnighs. (a) Converted at aia ; at, 

SHORTER COMMENTS account of 5 per cent. cumulative pre- £25,000 37,000); improvements, 
arrears must be deferred. 5,000 (same gl £5,000 (same). 

‘Continued from page 525) Union —This Corpora- forward, £177,714 (£13,789 hi het)- 
tion is increasing its capital to Short Brothers (Rochester and Bed- 


Antofagasta (Chili) and 
( z Bolivia 


of issuing these shares. 
Benskin’s Watford Brewery.—Net 


5S per cent. debenture stock, has been profit, September 
approved by the 5 per cent. debenture £257,009 (£255,167). Ondinary. dividend 
Stockholders. In meantime, payment on maintained at 18} per cent. To: reserve, 


ford).—Trading profit for yeat 
Angust 31, 1939, £189,869 (£211,580), 
After taxation, net profit is £11% 
168,013). Ordinary dividend and bonw 
2 tn SEP Shy ca 
£5,000 (same). Carry forward, £39,214 


18: {0f.; Stockholm, 17-40kr. ; Oslo, 18: 25kr. ; Buen 





sss 


Eessp SasSagegos_s8x 


8 
& 


iF 


253 


S52 |p 








939 








wn 
a 
_ 


30,37,935 


7,06,000 
249,418 
351,655 
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1 esta redeemable a, of before a certain date the final date 






————_—_ 





all acccitlieceacetntthttateanis 
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1\ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


fixed interest stocks allowance ig made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for 


of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discoun 
The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest dividends, account being taken of any eames or colin tinea, wen the 


|| Price, | Ch’ge <9 
Dec. mr ok. oye 
27, | Dec. - 27, 
_1939 | 13 | 1939 
s. d. 
3 § 3 6 
185 6 40 
160 65 0 
8712 mt ee 2 
177 +2 1615 7i 
| 172 att oS 
180 613 4 
80lp | +219 6 3 
175 617 2 
1571 5 1670 
| 15212 611 2 
21/6 |} +1/-| 517 Oo 
4lo es 511 0 
22/6 6 4 3 
25/- +1/6 | 310 0 
34/410} —Tlod| 413 0 
17/- }—1/-] 6 9 6 
113/98 —5j-| 4 8&8 OF 
55/— 1/- | 610 0 
66/-xd} +4/9| 410 6x 
81/3 | +5/-16 8 O 
76/6 }—1/6}6 3 0 
68/- | -1/-|6 3 6 
51/- 700 
5/3 712 0 
46/3 5 20 
27/6 6 7 Of 
6/6 714 0 
22/3 |+1/-17 3 O 
| 23/lloi—I/l0lg} 8 13 OO 
Qeia it 3 
21/3 | —6d | 5 12 It 
23/99 |} ... 1910 O 
_ 26/3 |—Tlod| 7:12 5 
18/3 | +6d/611 3 
45/-xdi+lied|) 5 2 OF 
30/- m | 8 0 0 
47/6 |—Tlod! 4 4 3t 
413}... |6 0 0 
32/6 {+110} 714 0 
3/4lo} —4lo Nil 
32/6 7. 2 
$85 $3 Nil 
20/6 94/716 0O 
16/6 . 1600 
7/6 | +3d Nil 
34/3 | +4/3; 517 0 
37/- |+1/6|2 8 6 
31/3 | +2/6; 416 0 
26/3 | +2/6; 411 6 
55/Tlo 312 Ot 
13/12} +2/3}2 5 9 
38/12| Jiod) 5 4 9 
80/- we 18 @ @ 
60/— 5 0 0 
17/6 «a tae 
31/3 . 168 0 
Sie | so tS O 8 
41/3 ww fe 8 8 
26/- . [5 9 0 
33/Llo| ... | 416 6 
36/3 .. [516 0 
23/6 uo fs 2 0 
28/9 “ee 5 44 
20/- }+1/3;7 0 O 
34/4lo|—Tiod} 4 13 0 
27/6 .. |S 210 
36/10loi} ... | 5 8 3 
32/6 .. 1418 6 
33/9 .. 1485 © 
1546 | -6d|/7 4 0 
70 —5 {ll 8 8 
18/- +e 6 0 0 
6319 . | 8 13°3 
16/ ae ~Fiod) 4 8 O 
.. |5 231 0 
od} 713 O 
, ( 5 6 6 
| os 
/ £ - 2 Q 4 0 
» 5 5 0 
11/6 1017 3 
14/- 1j-|8 4 0 
32/6 . {714 0 
16/9xd} ... | 7 9 O 
15/- | —1/3/14 3 0 
20/- | —-6d}4 0 0 
21/6 wf 22S 
17/- | +64}517 9 
7/6 |—l- Nil 
16/- —~3d} 5 0 
27/- | ~6d;3 14 0 
32/6 | +1/3} 6 0 
3/101g} ... | S 0 
34/3 | +9a| 5 0 
3/3xd}+ 15 3 9 
58/9 | +7/6) 3 1 
—3d | 6 0 
6 0 
5 Ot 
4 3 


ne Last two || 
F Dividends Name of Security 
i | (a) (6) (c) | 
| { British Funds £3 d %, ° 
711 1 || Consols 212% ......... 68 +144|3 ; is Yo || Investment Trusts 
wy | 64 HTM | SS ll “0.4% (ah 1987). || 103na | 41° | 3 1s Sul 230 | fee | OS Be Trust ....-.4+. 
ume 90 4 | 90lg | 'Somv. 212% 1 lp | +1413 1 6 || 2140 = : 32 lo-Amer. Deb. .... 
i034 | 92 991g | 9273 || Do. 3% 1948-53 971. | ... |3 5 Oi BI7le | B7lo || 4b oat ture Stk. 
1 Do. 312% after 4 2 ga@| Guardian Investment 
joss | 90'e |, SRN8 wd Dee isee-acn F ime | 72) > #4 OF |} | 0 4 Ind. and Gen. Ord. . ih 
051 0 wee 4 eee | 8 b * +7 
it5é 1121g | 103% || Do. 5% 1944-64 ... || 1081. | + 14/3 4 41 23712 | 180 | Blob a a| Invest. Trust Def. . 
871, | 798, | Pund. 2 1956-61 86 43 1 é 2a) Mercantile Inv. ........ 
mm 9 875 | Fund. 24 1952-57 || 91, | 15/3 s alaimelao | S23 3 | M Merchants Trust Ord. 
96; 951g | 8712 || Fund. 3% 1959-69 9215} +1513 8 6d 15715 eo 2a | Metropolitan Trust... 
ide ei 10012 Nas! > s a% 1944-48 noes 42 78 ¢. 180 152° || 6 B 4 all United States beers | 
10)) | - 7. 4 4 } 
04 Re a 8 a ee a el Bene SA. 15h nd | 
i ‘Or | 86 || War Le Sates 1983 3) | +i {313 i) 23/1! | 2 @ 3 5) Detects £20, £5 
10 8 “ + 12 2 wie 4 b 
" 837g | 73 Loans 3% ...... | 80 | + 41315 0] 25/3 . sof sell Torestal, Land £1...... 
in 99 | a1 ia 1933-83.. | 97 | [37 3] 368 | 226 | 10% oe poses Oc Al 
6812 2 || India 212% .....eeee00 2 . [4 4 0] goo 
95% 90 | 78 || Do. 319% ........0... 82 . [45 4] i 
117g 11544 | 10412 || Do. 412% 1958-68." || 1041, cS ppg 26/9 | A4- | 4 ob - 2%¢4h maces Pamee et... 
1087 10614 95 | Austr. 5% 1945-75 ... || 1021 a Is 2 } 7 | rm 120 | 45 5) Courage Ora £1. 
10412) 1031g | 98 | la 4% 1940-60 || 101!) | ... | 3 18 104 67/9 | 61/9 | 15 6! 6144) Distillers Ord. £1 ..... 
| { 4a) Distillers Ord. 
15 11212 103 5% _ 1950-60 || 10512 |... | 410 2 | 113/- | 75/— || 12 al 14 6/| Guinness Ord. 
108 1032 | 92 || N. Zealand 5% 1946 | 10112 |... | 41410 || 91/6 | 64/412 | Tiga) 16 5) Ind. Coope & All. Zi. 
110 | 102 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 || 1051. | |. | 319 2| 79/9 | 55/- 8 al 13 b| Mitchells & Butlere fi 
11534 11112 ~ | Birham 5% 1940-56 1051, | 443 | 88/3 | 47/3 || @ aj 12 bj Watney Combe Def.£1 | 
0 oF Ses 
a7 815 | 72 | LCC. 306 oes te | cl [31601 66 | ae | 10 df 10 § Ee Seg ont oo | 
97g 93%6 | 8612 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 || 871. | ... | 316 1 | 48/- | 35/9 | 9 }b 3124 Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 
10534 10254 | 95 || Middx. 3 oe. 1957-02 | 98 2 P93 § Salata | 23/@l2)) t12125) +5 a| Brown G.) Ord. 10/-.. | 
%)2 9112 | 7354 | Arg. 412% S | 87l2 | - 19] 5 210|| 26/- | 18/1)! $ al 3 | ees Ona 
18 | Bt] Re ha BS BD) 2 Dien fr 
12 | vee } of | Oi | a) 11126) Firth Brown er ecece 
iN 231) 62 | Brazil 5% TAS eae | 23 aor . Ni “a S116 *| 20/- i373 Weal Guest Keen 8 O78 i | 
° eee eee aNu - Ri 
1958 19° | 9 || Chile6% (1929) ...... 19 | *. {1010 6 28/9 | 20/9 || 21p0| 717 61| Horden a pe 
73lg | 40 5512 | 231g || China 5% (1913) stecee 3412 +2 nine | 18/1012} 15/- | .4 2 a) P Powell Duffryn £1. 
7 | Bi | .  —— °% ot 3 yS ‘i S62 | 23/9.) $7120) £4 a) Sheepbridge C. & I-Ci 
104 S64 | 58 || Haype United 45%... || F712 | i |5 3 31 aeitty| 36/371 tates = Seen Gee. £1... | 
| 0 | 2 /3 t2l2a tieb, Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
a bel ele eo ee © 9 Oe} gotta) 37 || Hie) 12t2 ¢} Stewares & Lloyds £1. 
. + 5%0..- || 2 f | 36/3 | 415 a Swan, Hunter £1...... 
6 | 331g 3 | Do. Young Ln, 419% |) 410 | > — || 3/1019 2/Tlo 5 ¢ Nil ¢) Thomas min oie. 
Sly | 25 30 15 | Greek 6% Stab. La } 2h j +1 | 8 Ow 45/412| 25/- 8 c 10 ¢| oe John £1 
fy op | = | Hungary 712% ......... | 25 | ... 18 0 On! $9712 | $441 1 | Nil cl U. States Steel $100.. | 
0 | 55 2 | qcoen? a6 1930 ...... |; 61 +1lo|}9 O 4f|)| 25/6 19/— 2i2@) 512 5) Ua. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 | 
Sie | 65 = | ‘Poland 7% eeecococe | = | eee i ty Os! 24/- 14/- 6 b 4 a/ Vickers 10/- -.. ee 
eee reeeeeenrece } eee see i j 
1554 lily | “434 | Roum. 4% Gon. 1923 || “6p | *.._ las is Oy) ei | an | Nil | Nil | Brit. Cal Ord. 10 =... 
Prices, {i : | > ‘ am 2) c ¢}! ts, sees 
Jan. it Last two || Price, |Ch’ge| yiag || 37/3 | 23/- || 2126] 2 a) Courtaulds £1. ........ 
Dividends : | Dec. | since 
Dec. 27, | a7, | Dec, | Dec..27, || 32/6 | 22/6 | 5 6} 2lca) English Swg. Ctn. £1. 
High | | 4930 | 43 1939 29/9 | 20/- 3 bj 3 aj Linen Thread Stk. | 
| ree | ise | “Se | Nh eM, | Whieworn & Ric £1 
” % 1950-70 | 10612 147 4 i ‘| 2 ¢)) itwort it. 
| i Electrical Manufactg. 
us rans | ' | 45/- 30/- | 10 c¢ 10 | Associated Elec. a 
%4 23 || 10412 3/4 5 5) 87/6 | 71/- || 15 4 5 a) British Insulated £1.. 
e, rafter... | 655 2 6 0|| 90/6 | 50/- || 10 b 5 ali Callenders £1 ........- 
14 B” 3% | 81 /314 1] 21/— | 12/- | 7lg@) 12126 Crompton Park. A 5/- 
| 108 4 1 7); 36/612| 25/- || 10 ¢ 10 | English Electric £1 .. 
38 | 81/3 | 61/3 || 20 c| 20 c| General Electric £1 ... 
55 | 2g f 4 ¢ | lnc! G.W. Ord................ 37 eS. 2S i 43/- 2/- || 728) 7l2¢a@, Johnson & Phillips Li. 
381, | | 50 ‘1 | Nil | |" Electric Light, &c. 
| 32 § 4, ¢) Nil ¢| Do. 4% Ist PE. ...... | 38 | +12) Nill | 30/412| 20/- || 5 6, 2 a@ British Pow. & Lt. £1. 
| 294 f Lee) Nil c) LMS. Ord. ............ | Ie | +2ly) Nil |i 38/3" | 26/0 || 5 | 3 a) Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 
Gitm: 2h awe. |; & +Me| Nil || 46/6 | 27/6 | 726, 3. a) County of London £1 
19 | et BF, 8 2 4% Phew. esnceeseseerens 581» 1 | 6 16 10 || 27/412; 18/- 31g 6 2)2@ Edmundsons £1 ....... 
2 | 2 fe Mee Nil ©) Southern Def. ......... | 12 | ... | Nil || 34/119} 24/6 5b] ipa) Lancashire Elec. £1 
100 esecees 651) 2{712 8 i 29/412! 17/9 || 4 6 3 a) London. Ass. Elec. £1 
es saenavees | 89 | 512 5 || 39/4ig| 29/6 | 5125) 212.a) Midland Counties 41 
ign Rye. J |) 32/3 | 23/1lg!| 4126) 22a) North-East Elec. £1 . 
.Ord.... | 8 1g) Nil || 46/6 | 30/- || 6 6| 4 a| Northmet Power £1... | 
vesens | 6lo | -1 | Nil |} 38/= | 27/6 || 512d} 212.4) Scottish Power £1 . -| 
haadhleaie eS Ly} Ni || 306 | 28+ | 5 b 3 al Yorkshire Blectric fi | 
i } one } a Yj 
a : Discount | eo | eu ¢ | aie os } * i 6 a| outs &< 41 eeineds | 
“| = coo | a} Imp. Cont. Stk. ....... 
330’ | oeg 4 f 4425) «= 3lea) Bk. of Aust. £5......... 633 | + 14,5 18 6 23/119} 18/- 27g | 21» al) Newc.-on-Tyne i< 
£47 | £ : ¢ 6 6) Bk. of England ......... |} 317, | +51o}) 3 15 8 | 10534 53 3 212 a) $.Metropolitan i 
= 5 5 5 fasie | + 3a] ; 4 $e) | Motors and oa 
/6 7 3 @ | we | (|| 37/— | 15/— || 30 ¢} m15 ci} Austin 5/~........-..-... 
3/9 3 } a She a } 65/- [dee | ¢ 6 0 | 28/712} 21/- } 10 c¢ 6 ¢|| Birm. Sml. Arms £1 
; 2 | 36/- | «| 312 O|| 20/112) 12/6 || 5 ¢ (5 | Ford Motors £1 
31 Sa, épedbe we | + J} . " sel 33/3, = i apne 1212 5) Lucas, J. (£ rs 
} obs e — c cll otors £1.. 
we 5b 5 .pd. | 476 | +1/3|4 4 3 | $3/2ty| 23/tlg|| 48. ¢ 45. ¢| MorrisMotors 3/-Ord. 
£3 b| £22 vw || 832 | + 12) 6 11 9 | 53) 4?) “teal Ite b _ Rolls-Royce £1 
. Ste 4. “+ || 49/- | +6d 418 6 || 19/712| 8/9 i 2212. 25  ¢| Standard Motor 5/-... 
— 1g i Aircraft 
. 8 8 Pare | 16/— |-1/6/4 4 0 | 23/9 13/7z|| 7126) 4 a Bristol yo 10/~...... 
30%, a s $ pd. || Sig | — 1g} 417 7 || 50/6 | 27/6 | 12ip¢| 121g ¢) De Havilland Air. £1 
34 ia 4 10... || 28 | «. |5 7 || 27/9 | 13/6 i +15. ¢| $1212 ¢)| Fairey Aviation 10/- 
Tj= 8b) 8 12lsp | 272 | — 12} 7 4 0) 25/119| 9/— || 2712) 15 a) Hawker Siddeley(5/-) 
455 71g 6) Tle 1 pd. | 59/6 | ne | SO OF | Shipping 
16lg gi 812 420 +5 |4 O11 | 25/~ 15/- | 5 ¢| 4 c| Furness, With £1 
46/~ 5 123, | uw |5 9 6] 24/— | 16/6 || 2 al 412d) P. & O. Def. £1....... 
91/9 6145) 3344|| Union Dis. £1 ......... | azo |. )414 1) 209 | 1a | 5 5 c|| Royal Mail Lines 
- . 9 pd. ...... | 75/- |<. | 416 0 || 15/214) 5/9 || Nil ¢ Nil cj Union Castle Ord ral 
i } ea r 
1 } 50 40 fully 22 | a 4 1 9/]| 18/1lg} 129 | 6 c 4 || Allied Sumatra £1 
“* | T4/6b) 4/6 es Illy | — 4)5 0 6] 29/- | 20/- 2 a} 3 | Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 
» 2-8} 1/6 pd. | 77/6 |... | 410 4 | 35/- | 24— || Tied} Zina! Jokai (Assam) £1... 
1% 25 25 | 23 . {4 7 0} 3/1 2/912/| 6 6! 4 a London Asiatic 2/- 
20 3/24) 3/1 ’ P| 9% | -. | 3 4 0} 34/6 | 24 | 6 | 4 a) Rubber Trust £1 ...... 
153g 120 8 t25 ai Pearl (£1), fy. pd........ =") 4 9 Ot] 372! ame] 9 4 5 4 United Serdang 2/- ... 
=a" } 
; i ten 2% . 1S @ Prudential {1A ...... —1lo} 4 7 6t}} 98/9 50/712 || 15 6 5 aj Anglo-Iranian £1...... 
9% Fe" ie —1/3| 2 19 ot 30/112} 21/- mee ms Apex (Tri ) Si. 
7 19 il — iy} 4 0 0 88/112 58/9 | OCS Burmah Oil . quiiek 
3/3 = 15/4 8 2] gol, 3/9 10d pe e184 p Mexican Eagle M.$4 . 
z Re . [318 0] 92/6 \| #20, ¢| #20, Shell . 
3 1 OF’ 101/3 nip Tgal Tp 5! Tri 











0 eta aed 19). vee (k) 


shown. (o) Yiete en 3-O705'% bes 
(2) 1% paid free of Income Tax. 


se Free of Income Tax. 












(g) Yield worked on 4 
on redemption 


at par 





basis. 
1946. 


(w) Yield based on 40% of coupon. 


§ Minimum price. 
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THE ECONOMIST 
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eoveee 15/6-16/9* 


sees | 14/9-16/-* sha 
Brit. ind. 2nd Bs "| ages | i 


ig 

















8 eis: 
1 ne | 

0 Bee} A. aaa 13/6-15/- 

16 Metals & Mins. 11/9-13/3 

17 O || National D....... 12/9-13/9xd | + 11 

4 6 || Nat. Gold ...... 15/—-16/6 + ig Seber Drones 

14 0 || Century ......... 13/119-14/7l2 | + Hed) Ru ibber & Tin... a 2 

O O || Scottish ......... 


11/6-13/- 
14/419-15/412 | — “3d || Producers ...... 







9/9-11/- 
eee |13/1012-14/1012 + lied) 
eeveee 15/719-16/712 | + lied 







” | singe | Yield 
27, Dec, 
1999 $ 1939 | OS | ise 
d. | 64/410] —TIoql FS 
£s 4 1/9 aa $0 
12 0 © 614 45/— | +2/617 5; 
1115 0 95 13%exd) +! § 
6 8 0 30 6 + &h2 4 
6 6 9d . +3) 811 5 
420 a peueocsce +1/~|12 0 4 
5 0 0 7 + Sl 4ni 4 
4 3 OF 0 +U-| 415 4 
415 6 % eves’ Sex +4 Ths 
3 0 Na’ : 31\ “7 4 = 
5 9 0 
6 0.0 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
515 0 a and Unit Trusts Association 
‘+e Snot Inciude certain closed trons) = 
712 0 | 5 
5 14 3 | Nameand Group so” | pince woe De. 3, 
ces ~ 
5 6 0 10/--12/- | Gold ed Ser. U/71p-13/Lpxd | 
as ot 9)3-9/6ud + | ermons a tei rr > tie 
4 1 
451 Keymone Cons... 10/1012 + 
434 cal 10/9- 
0 6 
0 Oh 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
























5 3 || Provident ...... 8/10%2-9/1012 + 12g) 
irst... | 9/1019-10/10l2! + llodii Orthodox ...... 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two . (d) Yield on 18-95% basis. (¢) Allowing for rate of exchange. _(h) Yield on 121p% bats 
bonus free of tax. Also share bonus 4%. Annas share. m [ae 
” * tiateien are free of ae and Stamp ie. ” t Pree of Income T: _ Nominal. 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
ner Pret Appropriation Preceding Year 
Company vos ee | eee for | To Reserve, 
Ending | Brought Distribution Preference | Ordinary Balance Profit | 
Interest | sic | Siam | ane (Boome ls Net ; 
£ £ £ £ | £ % £ £ 64 
Banks 
Bank of New South Wales ......... Sept.30 | 166,977 550,876 717,853 a 526,800 6 ah 191,053 | 547,835) 6 
fae ecient Sept. 30 7,709 36,906 44,615 14,000 14,686 | 10 7,786 | 8,143 || 45,379] | 124 
Devenish (J. A.) and Company...... Sept. 30 23,770 57,566 81,336 3,438 22,613 15 25,050 30,235 56,230 | 15 
Electric Lighting, etc. 
Adelaide Electric Supply ............ Aug. 31 146,027 387,817 533,844 185,000 62,500 10 140,159 146,185 
, Land, etc. 
Anglo-Belgian Co. of Egypt ......... July 31 264 | Dr. 2,568 | Dr. 2,304 is ‘ad ca Dr. 2,000| Dr. 304 
Beaumont Property Trust ......... 5,762 49,989 7,975 8,700 3 6,610 26,704 
Bowmaker, Ltd..............0000.0000 Oct. 31 15,040 49,114 64,154 28,417 7,476 3 12,337 15,924 
thouse Investment ......... Nov. 11 30,033 31,504 61,537 22,911 14,625 3 5,067 18,934 
Peel River Land, etc. sommersoten une 30 15,000 + 1365 - 7s 3 12,960 ot i 15,694 
Scottish Australian Company ...... une i. 2,000 eee pee . 50,000 
Sisal Estates, Ltd. ..............c00000« une 30 9,262 | Dr. 31,818 | Dr. 22,556 4,350 ou fs a = Dr. 26,906 
tron, Coal and Steel 
Lister (R. A.) and Company ...... Sept. 30 70,296 82,580 152,876 13,050 68,876 | 16 Dr. 5,011 75,961 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
Fairey Aviation .................0s<000 Sept. 30 47,585 122 295,707 ab 42,238 
Jowett Cars ......ccccccccccccseceseees Sept. 30 | Dr. 10,636 re 4,145 er — - at 120950 Dr. 5,605 
Oil 
Tampico Oil .........0.ccccccccceeeeees June 30 Dr. 155 Dr. 166 Dr. 321 ok ait he ae Dr. 321 
MRI \clipuistiievetassresncges Aug. 31 16,774 16,412 33,186 os 13,500 4 3,000 16,686 
(Sumatra) ..............605- Sept. 30 675 Dr. 238 ose 
Waterfall (Selangor) .................. Sept. 30 29,344 24,151 53,495 a oat nse oo 53,495 
Shops and 
Cooper and Co.’s Stores ............ Oct. 10 21,304 41,017 62,321 28,000 oe a wi 34,321 
Trusts 
Ashdown Investment ............... Nov. 30 1,501 24,145 25,646 18,43 7,213 
Consolidated Trust......... Nov. 30 20,085 22,604 42,689 14 Se a ,820 
Second British Steamship............ Dec. 1 30,511 32,231 62,742 ines lense 31, es 33468 
Other Companies 
British Emulsifiers..................... Sept. 30 2,963 5,339 1,085 
Northrop Loom odeereensit Oct. 28 13,006 24,631 37,637 si 15187 7M, 10,750 11,700 
Dussck Brothers S alnssiitesial Oct. 31 138 24,970 37,525 3,652 12,513 | 1212 | - 7,876 13,484 
East oad tee WORK cecnnnins Sept. 30 178 66,053 71,231 18,000 12,000 5." 32,145 9,086 
Uriah Times Creeececccccnm | Sepe30 | © 7703 | tessa | RUSS | 5734) © 3,656) 9-703 | 2000) 3378 
Purnell and Sons ...............s0000 Sept. 30 6,698 24,286 x ‘9 3 "3 Mr 
United Tobacco Cos. (South) ...... Sept. 30 pet 2 is getass 50/500 rd 22ie(s) _— 433467 
v Brick oon... eececene Oct. % e 7 es Pe wai eh Dr. 776 Lt 
oodhead (Jonas) and Sons ......... Aug. 31 9,647 23,722 33,369 2,175 11,700 | 10 11,473 8,021 
Toval Profits, 1939, in £000's :— | No. of Cos. 
coseodpnesspabehncees 305 91,154 355,652 
fe Deanber 8 2,334 923009 | 2600912 359,011 $0250 130802 ci 72962 17 ! 





(s) Free of South African normal income tax. (t) Absorbed £960,000; 
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